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Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST. 


MESSRS. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish on Monday 
nett MR. RICHARD PRYCES New Novel ‘TIME AND THE 
WOMAN, which can be obtained at all Libraries. 


Pryce.—TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Riciarp’Pryce, Author of ‘Miss Maxwell's Affections,’ 


‘The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,’ ete. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2its. 


Robinson.—HOVENDEN. V.C. By F. MaBeL Robinson. 1 volume. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


(January 21, 1893 





‘ An excellent and lively novel, well conceived, well constructed.’— 77 mes, January 7. 
; ) y ¥ y ’D o ‘ ann ’ co So ani ’ 
Norris.—A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Nornis, Author of ‘Marcia,’ ‘ His Grace,’ ete. 
With Six Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [/mmediately. | 
© For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses we must go back to the most eminent of his predece 


Quarterly Review. 


Baring-Gould.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. By S. BARING-GOl LD. megs Svo, Os. 


‘Incident succeeds in cident W ve a brisk movement, and there is » b alting in th e deve — of the . Altogether, this is one of the best 
imagined and most enthralling stories the author of * 'Mehalah ” has re roducec d* Saturdas Re 
Clark Russell.- “MY ‘DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ The book is one of its author’s best and breeziest. Edition is in one volume, with half a dozen illustrations by Mr. W. H. Ove —, 


olsman, 


Taylor.—THE KINGS FAVOURITE. By Una Tavior. 1 Volume Fdition. Crown du, Os, 


(/mmediately. 


Author of Vera.—THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By the Author of Vira, Author of ‘ Blue 


Roses.’ 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Marriott-Watson.—DIOGENES of LONDON, Stories and Sketches. By H. B. Makkiorr- 
WATSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s Nearly ready 
Parker. —PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. ct GIL BEKT PARKER, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker's writing s are nen well know ynecd much comment in our columns. Suffice it to say, that for pathos and incident it would b bard to 
be sat them. a ii SVM, celle. 
‘The Stone”’ is one of Avy most } ful and terrible stories of revenge that we have read for a very long time,’—Salarduy Review. . 
Q.—GREEN BAYS: A Book of Verses. hid ©, Author of ‘The Splendid Spur, etc. Extra 
post 8vo, laid paper, rough edge gilt top, 3s. Also a limited edition on Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. net, all of which are sold. 
Lock. THE LIFE OF JOHN ‘KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, M.A, With Portrait from Painting 
by Gecrge Richmond, R.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 55s. Just ready. 


Cheyne. —The FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By Canon T. K. Curyyr. 


(/n the pr 


Collingwood. —JOHN RUSKIN; His Life and Work. By W. G. CoLLINGwoon, M.A. 


2 vols. 8vo, 32s. Also a Larg ue Paper Edkion, on Hand-made Paper, £3 3s. net; and on Japanese Paper, /5 5s. net. 
Cuthell. —ONLY A GUARDROOM DOG. By Epirit L. Curnett. With 16 Illustrations by W. 
Parkinso Square crown, 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
‘ This is a coiimning story. Tangle was but a | little m ongre! ‘Sky ye terrier, but he had a big heart in his little body, and played a lero’s part more than 
once. The book can be warmly recommend od. ‘"—Standar 


Baring-Gould.. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. With numerous Illustrations. By S. 


BARING-GOULD. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. 


‘ An excellent study in historical portraiture in which the C: nd out in living realit The illustrations are admirably produced.’—Sco/ 
ee —SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS “By S. BARING-GOULD, With 67 Hlus- 
tratio Crown 8 7s. 6d 
‘We have re vad Mr. Var ra Goul i's book from beginning to ¢ It is full of quaint and various information, and there is not a dull page in it 


Notes and Quer ie 


thie — OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of the University. Edited by J. WELLS, 


Fellow of Wadham College, Crown 8vo 


Driver. _SERMONS ON SUBJECTS ‘CONNECTED WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 5. 


R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni ty of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Kaufmann. —CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KavrMAny, M.A, Crown Bua, 5s. A Life of 


Kingsley, chiefly as Christian Soci: 


Perrens.—THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE 


FALL OF THE gather pes By F. T. PERRENS. Translated by HANNAH Lyncn. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. ¢ 
‘This is a standard book. It should stand beside Troll ope and Napier in every English and American public hbrary.'—A/a oe rdtan. 


Kimmins. —THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. KIMMINS, Downie College, 


Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2 


Sells. THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. Perroner SELLS. With 88 Hlustrations. 


2s. 6d. oe Merny 


Hadfield and Gibbins. —A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By R. A. Haprieip and H. pe B. 


GIBBINS » M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


ery useful and i structive contribution a ly of the Eight Hours Question.’—77mes. 
Collingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET : a Story of the Sea. By HARRY COLLING- 
woop. has strate — Go rdo n Browne — n 8vo, 6s. 
Ihe Doctor ul : | illustr ated by G mn Browne, is one of Ha rry Collingwood's best efforts.'— Morning 7. 


Meade. ‘OUT 0 THE FASHION. my i... 1. ME ADE : Author of ‘A Girl of the People.’ Illustrated 


by W. Paget. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
One of those © charmingly wriltel: so¢ ial tales of the 


y W. Paget.’- Glasgow Herald. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 BURY STREET, W.C. 


present day which this writer knows so well how to write. It is delightful reading, and is 




















ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. NEW SERIES. 


‘LIFE OF MUHAMMAD THE APOSTLE,’  CLAVERS: The Despot’s Champion. 


TRANSLATED BY E. REHATSEK From MiRKHOND’S RAUZAT-US-SAFA, 
In Two Volumes. 


Crown Svo, price 7s. Gd. 


dressed, ‘‘The Despot's Champion”’ is by far the most satisfactory book 


These contain a very full and complete Biography of the Prophet, 
pp. 797, With Preface and Index ; £1 net. Published under the patronage | °" the subject that has been produced.’—< thenaum, 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and sold at 22 ALBEMARLE STREET, | 
PICCADILLY, aud by all booksellers, | 

Fr, F. ARBUTHNOT, 


LonDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


‘We do not hesitate to say that for the readers to whom it is ad- 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


30 to d4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 


1—FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. /ros- 
pectuses on Application, 


2.—-THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on applicaticn. 


38.—MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 

Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS in the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 


ALL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 


Remittances should be made payable to Mudie and Co., London. 
Bankers: London and Westminster Bank. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





~ 310, 000 Copies Now Ready 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 


EpIrED BY GEORGE NEWNES. 


Commencement of a New Volume. Now is the time to Subscribe. 
CONTAINING: 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE CARDBOARD BOX. 
An Illustrated Interview with the Lon Bishop of Ripon. 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. 
ONE AND TWO. 

By WALTER BESANT. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES: 


Mr. W. Clark — ell, Princess Marie of Edinburgh, Prince Fer f Roumama, 
Phe late Mr -d Leslie, Miss Dorothea Gerard, The Right ‘iH. » Stuart Koil. 


And many other Stories and Articles, with 150 Illustrations, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The Houyhnhnn, 


A JOURNAL FOR YAHOOS. 
MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1: 





The Explanation. 
Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Imaginary Conversations: 
1.—Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and M. Stambulov 
A Liberal Forecast for ’ 93 
The Journal of Stella. 
Of the Prices of Newspapers. 
European Statesmen: I,—M. Tricoupis. 
A Hint to the West Indies. 
Dramatis Persone; Mdille. Yvette Guilbert 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





LATIN AND GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By J. B. ALLEN, M.A, 77th 
Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE 
a By the Same. Fourth Edition. 


A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE 
BOOK. By the Same. Second Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


RUDIMENTA LATINA. Py the 


Same. 2s. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA;; or, lasy 
Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Trans- 
lation, By C. S, JERRAM, M.A. Fourth 
i:dition. 2s. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO LATIN. For the use of Passmen 
and others. Selected by J. Y. SARGENT, 
M.A., Fellow and Jutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, much Enlarged 
and Re-arranged. 2s. 6d 


By G. G. RAmsay, M.A., LL.D. Third 
dition. Vol. I., containing SYNTAX, 
EXERCISES WITH NOTES, etc. Extra 
fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

* A Key to the above, price 5s. Supplied /o 
Teachers only, on application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Press. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 
SYNTAX. By W. S. Gipson, M.A., late 
E-xhibitione *r of Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. 

_ Inst td of beginning with an abstract rule t 

dale rned, cach Secti m begins with a Latin 
peor or Sentences tllustrative of the rule 
which ts to be explained. 

A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By |}. 
Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow and ‘Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

HINTS AND HELPS FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS. By H. I&e-WARNER, M..\., 
Ass‘stant Master in Rugby School, I:ditor ot 
‘Selections from Livy.’ 3s. 6d. 

. Key to the above to be obtained, dy Teachers 
only, on direct application to the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


| LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. WORDSWORTH’S GREEK 


GRAMMAR, Extra fep, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK 
PRIMER. For the use of Beginners in that 
Language. Seventh dition. 1s. 64. 


GRADUATED GREEK READERS 
FIRST. By W. G. RusHBROOKE, M.1,, 
Second [idition. 2s, 6d. 


SECOND. By A.M. BELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO GREEK. By J. Y. SARGENT, McA 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of Hertford College 
Oxford. 35. 


EASY GREEK READER. By PF. 
AnpottT, M.A., LEL.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. In One or Two Parts. 35. 


CLASSICAL TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


CICERO.—Selection of Interesting 
and Descriptive Passage. With Notes. 
sy HENRY WALFORD, M.A. In Three Parts 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Part —ANECDOTES from GRECIAN 

and ROMAN HISTORY. Limp, ts. 6d. 

Part II.—OMENS and DREAMS; BEAU- 

TIES of NATURE. Limp, 1s. 6d. 

Part. III.—ROME’S RULE of HER 

PROVINCES. Limp, 1s. 6d. 

—De Senectute. With Introduction and 
Notes. By LEONARD Hvux_ey, B.A. In 
One or Two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

Pro Cluentio. With Introduction and 
Notes. By W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by 
G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
icap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

-Pro Milone. With Notes, &c. By A.B. 
PoYNTON, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Pro Roscio. With [ntroduction and 

Notes. By ST. GEORGE Srock, M..\. 
Extra fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
-In Q. Cecilium Divinatio and In 
C. Verrem Actio Prima. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, By J. R. Kino, M.A 
I:xtra fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Speeches against Catilina. With 
Introduction and Notes. By E. A. Upcort, 
M.A. In One or Two Parts. Extra fep. 8vo, 
2s. Od, 


HORACE.—With a Commentary. Vol. I 
The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and 
re; By Epwarp C. WICKHAM, 
M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 
~sg Edition. Extra fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

—— Odes, Book I. By the same Editor. Extra 
fcp. 8vo, 2s. 

—— Selected Odes. With Notes for the use 
ofa Fifth Form. By E. C. WickHAM, M..\. 
In One or Two Parts. Extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 


LIVY.—Selections (for Schools). With 
Notes and Maps. By H. LEE-WARNER 
M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 

Part IL.—THE CAUDINE DISASTER 
Limp, ts. 6d. 

Part |.—HANNIBAL’'S CAMPAIGN IN 
ITALY. Limp, 1s. 6d. 

Part IIl.—THE MACEDONIAN WAR. 
Limp, ts. 6d. 

— Book I. With Introduction, Historical 
Examination, and Notes. By J. Kk. SEELEY, 
M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 6s. 

—— Books V.-VII. Wich Introduction and 
Notes. By A. R. CLUER, B.A. Second 
Edition. Revised by P. E. MATHESON, M.A. 
extra fep. 8vo, 5s. 

Book V., 2s. 6d.; Book VII., 2s. 
By the same Editors. 

Books XXI.-XXIII. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Maps. By M. T. ‘TATHAM, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fep. 8vo, 5s. 


OVID.—Tristia, BookI. The ve revised 
with an Introduction and Notes. By S. G. 
OWEN, B.A. Extra fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Tristia, Book III. With Introduction 
and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fep. 
8vo, 2s. 


SALLUST.—Bellum Catilinarium and 
Jugurthinum. With Introduction and 
Notes. Py W. W. Capes, M.A. Extra fep. 


Svo, 45 6d, 


, 


TACITUS. The Annals. Books I. I\ 
iedited with Introduction and Notes for the 
use Of Schools and Junior Students, by H 
FURNEAUX, M.A. Extra fep , < 

The Annals. look | By the same 
kditor. ¥ mp, 2s. 


TIBULLUS AND incr wend pa 


Selections. [dited » itroduction and 
Notes by G. G. RAMSAY, +) \. In One or 
Two Parts. Extra fep. 8vo, 6s. 


VIRGIL. With an Introduction and Notes 
By T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 123. 

Bucolicsand Georgics. By the same 
I:ditors. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

Aeneid. With Introduction and Notes 
By the same Editors. In Four Parts. Crown 
8vo, 3s. each. 

Bucolies. With Introduction and Notes 
gy C. 5. ji RRAM, M \. Iextra feay 
2s. 6d. 

Georgics. Looks I., II. By the sam 
Editor. Fxtra fep. 2s. 6d. 

Georgice. Books III., IV. By the same 
kiditor ifcp. 8vo, 2 ! 

rad I. With Introduction and Notes 
By the same Editor. Extra fep. 8vo, limp, 
1s, 6d. 

- Aeneid IX. Idited with Introduction 
and Notes, by A. E. HAIGH, M.A. extra 
fcp. 8vo, limp, 1s. 6d.; in Two Parts, 25 


ZESCHYLUS. — Agamemnon With 


Introduction and Notes. By ARTHUR SIpG- 
VICK, M.A. Third Edition. Extra t p 
SVO, 3S. 

Choephoroi. By thesame Idito~. Extra 
fep. 8vO, 35. 

Eumenides. By the same Editor. Iextra 
{cy p- 8 VO, 3° 


Prometheus Bound. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By A. O. PRICKARD, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fep. 8vo, 25. 
ARISTOPHANES.—The Acharnians. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. 
MERRY, D,D. Third Edition. Extra fep. 
8vo, 35. 
— The Birds. By the same Editor. Extra 
fep. 8vo, 35. 6d. 
— The Clouds. Bythesame Editor. Extra 
fcp. 8vo, 35. 
— The Frogs. by thesame Editor. Extra 
fep. 8vo, 3s. 
-The Knights. By the same Editor 
Extra fep. 8vo, 3s. 
DEMOSTHENES.— Orations against 
Philip. With Introduction and Notes. 
By EvELYN AbBott, M.A., and P. FE. 
MATHESON, M.A, 
Vol. I1L—PHILIPPIC JI. and OLYN- 
THIACS [.-III. Extra fep. 8vo, 3s. 
Vol. IL—DE PACE, PHIILIPPI¢ if., 
DE CHERSONESO, PHILIPPIC III. 
45. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—Alcestis. By C. S. Jrer- 
RAM, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
— Cyclops. By W. E. Lone, M.A. Extra 
fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Hecuba. By C. H. RusseL,, M.B. Ex- 
tra fep. 8vo, 2. 6d. 
—Helena. By C.S. JerrRAm, M.A. Extra 
fcp. 8vo, 35. 
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EURIPIDES. — Heracleidae. Ly the 


ame Editor. Iextra {c p. Svo, 3s. 
Iphigenia in Tauris. By the same 
aitor. Ixtra fep. 8vo, 3s. 


Med-a With latrodu tion, Notes, and 
\ppendices. By C. B. HEBERDEN, M.A 
In One or Two Parc. Extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 

HOMER FOR BEGINNERS .- Iliad, 
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NOTES 


Tur Loyalist gathering at Belfast on Tuesday approved 
the Ulstermen and other worthy Irish steadfast in opposi- 
tion; and Lord Londonderry, who presided, once more ac- 
cused the Government of truckling to disloyalty. Of this 
contention abundant evidence is furnished by the recent 
appointments to public corporations, where efticient 
Unionists have been superseded by Timhealyites clamour- 
ous fur office and preferment. For accepting appointment 
on the Irish Privy Council Alderman Meade, ex-Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, has been denounced by the National 
League. The rival factions continue to portray each other 
in lively colours; and the Parnellites have the best 
of the game, for Mr, William Redmond’s denunciation 
of ‘the miserable Healy’ and his friends was cheered 
to the echo by five thousand assembled at Cork to form 
the nexus of an Army of Independence. On Wednesday 
Mr. P. O’Brien asserted the resolve of the Nationalists to 
free Ireland by constitutional means—if possible ; but if 
impossible, then, said Mr. Tappertit, ‘something will 
ae mayn’'t 
It is intimated that the long-standing dispute 


come of hope it be human 
gore,’ 
over the Paris Fund has been amicably settled at last. 
But the Evicteds still grumble that the moneys col- 
lected for the relief of their kind are being applied to 
political uses, and they warn the Government that, if 
crime there be, the blame must be laid at the doors 
ot those who have not fulfilled their promise of  re- 


instatement. 


As the Dablin outrage grows old the amnesty-mongers 
Wax more aggressive: for now they publicly attribute the 
The tale of law- 
lessness has natura!ly increased with the reduction of the 


explosion to Secret Service agents ! 


police force in Cork and elsewhere. In the vicinity of that 
town two men have been horribly maltreated, one to the 
endangering of life; a masked gang has fired into the 
house of a gamekeeper in the service of Lord Cork ; the 
mail-ear between Dingle and Tralee has been set upon. 
The County Court Judges at Cork and at Killarney have 
complained that Quarter Sessions juries refuse to convict 
prisoners on the clearest evidence. Bodyke continues to 
resist the legal authorities: the latest attempt at seizing 
cattle having been frustrated by the removal of the stock to 
another district. Despite the fact that the officers of the law 
are acting precisely as they did in the bad old Balfourian 
days no protest is raised by the Antis. And the election 


petitions have not put a stop to clerical intimidation : 


for a parish priest at West Cork after mass characterised a 
Parnellite shopkeeper as ‘a low ruffian and a blackguard,’ 
because he declined to contribute to a fund intended to 
further the Anti propaganda. 
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Tue Duke of Argyll, in demonstrating the absurdity 
of a certain journalistic kite on the subject of Home 
Rule, remarks that, while Mr. Gladstone may persuade 
the country to try his ‘tremendous experiment in dis- 
integration and in rhetorical and paper construction,’ he 
cannot live to witness the consequences : wherefore ‘ After 
Me the Deluge.’ On the Welsh Land Question the Duke 
who contemptuously dismisses Mr. Ellis as a poor imita- 
tion of the Irish agitator, shows the farmers to be desirous 
of securing tenure at artificially lowered rents. The editor 
of Truth has been foisting off some well-worn jokes of his 
on a representative of /e Temps ; yet has contrived to make 
it plain that twenty defections on the Home Rule Bill 
will turn the political scale, that these may be supplied 
by the Irish members themselves, and that the Glad- 
stonians are not like to be sorry of an excuse for throwing 
the Irishry overboard. In a letter to The Times, Mr. 
Labouchere argues that the abandonment of the patriots 
would thereby be justified: assuming the measure to 
be one ‘that ought to satisfy Ireland.’ Sir Charles 
Russell intimates that the Government will not appeal to 
the country even though the Lords reject the Irish Bill: 
which is as much_as to say that he means to go on being 
Attorney-General as long as ever he can. Lord George 
Hamilton and Sir Charles Dilke unite in insisting upon 
the strengthening of the Navy. The annual meetings 
of the National Liberal Federation are held at Liverpool 
at this week’s end. 





By the death of Mr. Thomas Shaw a vacancy has been 
created in the representation of Halifax. In Huddersfield 
Mr. Joseph Woodhead, the Separatist candidate, has 
already taken the field: the Unionists are enthusiastic in 
support of Sir Joseph Crosland. The Gladstonian, Mr. P. 
Stanhope, is also at work in Burnley, where the Unionist 
selected is Mr. W. A. Lindsay. Sir Edward Birkbeck 
has accepted the invitation of the Conservative party 
in Great Yarmouth to contest the borough at the next 
election. In consequence of the desire of Mr. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen to retire from public life, Mr. F. G. Barnes 
has placed his services at the disposal of the Unionist 
party in North-East Kent. On account of ill-health Mr. 
L. J. Jennings, who has represented Stockport in the 
Unionist interest since ’85, will presently—that is at the 
close of the present Parliament— retire from public life. 
The Irish Federationist nominees for North and South 
Meath are respectively Mr. James Gubney and Mr. 
Jeremiah Jordan. 





Ir is stated that the Sultan of Morocco is pre- 
pared to accede to the demanded reparation for the 
murder of the British subject, Juan Trinidad, at 
Tangier. The Moorish refusal of justice in this case 
was the immediate pretext for sending the Mission, and 
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Muley Hassan possibly hopes that removal of the 
grievance will rid him of further importunity, But 
he will find himself greatly mistaken. Trinidad’s case 
was but a handy example of Moorish misdeeds, and there 
are matters of deeper import than the manner in which the 
Sultan’s representatives administer the law and the ob- 
servance of international courtesies at Tangier and else- 
where. Spain and France are still curious and restive 
on the subject of the Mission. We are assured that, 
if Britain send a squadron to ‘Tangier, Spain will 
send a larger squadron; if Britain be content with a 
single warship, Spain will limit her demonstration in 
proportion. Considering the condition of her purse and 
of Spanish interests in Morocco, it is merely excellent. 

Mr. Runopes’s impending conference with Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, Mr. H. H. Johnston, is held to prelude new 
departures in Nyassaland. Now, the Cape Premier's policy 
consists in establishing outposts first, and in making com- 
munications afterwards ; so that some substantial measure 
of advance (beyond Lake Moero for instance) may well be 
contemplated. Such strokes make a brave show, but is 
their prudence always prudent? Thus far the develop- 
ment of our Central African possessions has been entirely 
satisfactory, save for the defeat of poor Maguire's fool- 
hardy adventure. The revenue totals some £7000; and 
the country is by way of being efficiently policed. At the 
same time but a small part of it is directly controlled by 
us, and some of the more powerful sheikhs (as Makanjira), 
decline to recognise our authority at all. With his 
hundred Sikh regulars, Mr. Johnston is compelled to play 
off one potentate against the other, and even to use the 
good offices of the Arab middleman. Clearly he stands 
in sore need of gunboats and a levy of Zulu (say) or Basuto 
mercenaries ; pending whose advent further expeditions 
seem inexpedient. 


Tuts week the sensational development of Panama 
concerns the summary expulsion of two journalists 
(German and Neapolitan) and the arrest, for prosecu- 
tion, of a third (Hungarian). 
to implicate the Russian Ambassador, Baron de Mohren- 
heim, in the scandal, and the Government has intro- 
duced a Bill to give magistrates summary jurisdiction 
over offences against foreign Sovereigns or their repre- 
sentatives. At Vienna and Berlin the incident is not 
unnaturally construed into a servile abasement before the 
Tzar, and the fact that the three pressmen hail from the 


These persons essayed 


Central monarchies must be held a somewhat unfortunate 
coincidence. At the same time, their offence is rank 
enough; and the Ministry strives to be impartial by 
sending disavowals to Rome of all accusations against 
Count Menabrea, the Baron’s Italian colleague. Also, the 
Advocate-General, M. Rau, having concluded a most 
powerful speech for the prosecution, and the defendant's 
counsel having cominenced his pleadings, the trial of the 
De Lesseps, father and son, must be nearing its end. The 
parallel investigation before the Committee of Inquiry 
deals, as heretofore, in vague innuendo, Thus, M. Cleé- 
menceau has been confronted with Reinach’s scerctary, 
who professed to have brought him a list of the bribees: 
this profession was met by a point-blank denial. M. 
Paul de Cassagnac, too, knows naught of the initials 
‘P. de C.’ on one of the mysterious counterfoils, and would 
fain incite a witness to the duello ; but the witness pleads 
pressing engagements. Sundry Boulangists, as MM. 
Naquet and Laisant, are equally profuse in professions of 
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incorruptibility : as if their good fame concerned any but 
themselves. The healthiest symptom of all is in the solid 
work accomplished by the Chamber since Saturday last : 
thus, two financial measures fathered by M. Tirard have 
been thoroughly debated, the Shipping Bounties Bill has 
gone to the Senate, and the Budget is under discussion, 


Mr. Stevenson may congratulate himself that the 
appeal tothe German Emperor which concludes A Fool- 
note to History has been as effectual as the fervent prayer 
of the righteous. Anyhow the Imperial Government, as 
the last White Book shows, prefers his view before Mr. 
Chatfield’s. There is more or less open conflict between 
Pilsach and Cedenkrantz, on the one side, and the Consuls 
of the three Powers, on the other. Mr. Stevenson liked 
the amiability of the King of Sweden’s ex-chamberlain, 
but blamed his dilatoriness. Delays of justice continue, 
but the amiability seems to have disappeared. Cedenkrantz 
has taken to interfering in the executive departments of 
the Government. Pilsach, whom the white inhabitants of 
the country wish to see removed—and the Berlin Foreign 
Office appears to think of the matter as they—has laid 
hands upon the customs and devoted them ostensibl to 
the expenses of the municipality of Apia : which practically 
governs the country. Yet roads and bridges are going to 
ruin; the salaries of officials are in arrear, and the poor 
fellows must be dismissed in the interest of economy ; 
the municipally is heavily in debt ; and people are refusing 
to pay their taxes, on the plea that the money is being 
thrown away. At every opportunity the Mataafa men 
have been plundering the European settlements: and 
altogether the country is in the sorriest plight. The 
White Book foreshadows the early dismissal of Pilsach 
and his creatures. But what is to come after that ? 

Tue Austrian Reichsrath is more occupied with the 
efforts of the Government to form a working majority out 
of the different parties than with any real business. The 
German Liberals, the Poles, and the Feudal Clericals 
may unite: but the coalition cannot be better than a 
makeshift. For the present the Left has been pacified : 
and although no legislation can be done, the Budget 
has been passed. Servia is in a worse confusion than 
ever. The Liberal Premier has irritated the Radicals 
by his measures for securing a majority at the approach- 
ing elections—the political nomenclature in no way repre- 
sents the opinions of these parties—and riots have been 
frequent. Indeed, last Sunday saw half the country in a 
state of something not unlike civil war. The several parties 
fight in the street, and the army is scarce able to main- 
tain order. The Prince of Bulgaria, whose speeches are 
reported now like any other reigning sovereign’s, seems 
particularly pleased with the progress of the country last 
year, and has managed to soothe most of his clergy by 
fair words, 


Russi: and Portugal discover wonderful points of re- 
semblance in finance. Both have run heavily into debt, 
both find great difficulty in making ends meet, and both are 
under the necessity of imposing new taxes on a trade 
and a population already burdened to the utmost limit of 
endurance. In the Russian estimates for next year the 
ordinary and the extraordinary Budgets balance when 
lumped together. But the ordinary expenditure commonly, 
as the extraordinary expenditure constantly, exceeds the 
estimate and the revenue : no less than one thousand and 
forty millions of roubles having to be raised from a country 
exhausted by famine, pestilence, and misgovernment. 
Thirty million roubles of income, with other ninety-two 
millions (‘saved’ by the quaint device of keeping in 
circulation notes the State has ordered to be burned), are 
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to be devoted to extending the Siberian Railway to Irkutsk: 
for political ends must be pursued though the financial 
heavens fall. The Lishon Budget is dolorous reading for 
Portuguese patriots ; the deficit for ’91-'92 is some three 
and a half millions sterling. To meet it,there is to be a huge 
increase of taxation, together with some curious transac- 
tions with the Bank of Portugal : which, on condition of 
reducing interest upon advances to the Government is 
to be allowed an increase in fiduciary circulation. The 
State will henceforth lay hands upon a third of the local 
rates ; nearly every article of consumption will be taxed, 
in addition to the Customs charges ; and foreign banking, 
insurance, and other companies doing business in Portugal 
will be taxed at double rates. The Chamber listened to 
the statement on Monday ‘with an air of indifference’ ; 
and that is perhaps the worst of all. 





Tur Laneashire cotton strike has reached its eleventh 
week, and there is still no prospect of a settlement: 
the short-sighted policy of certain employers in refusing 
to support their fellows enabling the operatives to prolong 
the struggle. Seamen’s wages are being reduced at 
various ports, and the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union is 
making a special effort to resist the change. Tie agitation 
among the Government dockyard hands for more pay is now 
the subject of an official investigation. On Tuesday, the 
President of the Board of Trade receives a deputation in 
favour of extending the operations of the Labour 
Department; when he is expected to discover the 
Cabinet's proposals. It has been resolved by the 
National Federation of Miners to approach the Govern- 
ment on divers trade matters. In South Wales the 
sliding-scale is being discussed by the coalmasters and 
their men. As was anticipated, the Miners’ Strike in the 
Saar district has collapsed. The Independent Labour 
Party which, according to Mr. Keir Hardie, holds the 
balance of power in British politics, has had its first con- 
ference. 
of all the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change,’ ‘the abolition of the Monarchy and the House 


It aims at securing ‘the collective ownership 


of Lords, and much besides. But the bad weather has 
considerably reduced the attendance of the Working 
Unemployed at Tower Hill. 





Avritovan the meeting of bookmakers called to discuss 
the question of registration and licensing ended in the 
negation of the proposal, correspondence on _ the 
subject still proceeds in the sporting papers, and it is 
understood that the Jockey Club will thresh out the matter 
at an early date. The discussion, at least, will do no harm: 
for anything is desirable which will induce the Club to 
abandon its present affectation of ignorance that such a 
thing as betting exists. Further: whether the outside 
bookmakers and the smaller men desire it or not, this 
system of registration must be effected sooner or later for 
the better policing of the courses. If it be understood 
that any unlicensed person who shouts the odds is as liable 
to be removed as a jockey who rides without a licence is 
to be ‘warned off, the difficulty will disappear. Every 
bookmaker can afford a handsome sum; there need be no 
dread of a monopoly, for they will rather pay a licence 
than lose altogether their incomes, and the very tax 
will serve to further competition, by exciting them to 
widen their prices and so increase the number of their 
clients. Mr. Thompson, the Australian bookmaker, who 
is evidently sore upon the point, declared in an interview 
the other day that registration in Australia encourages 
rowdyism, ‘The contrary is the fact. But Mr. Thompson 
has not very lately been in Australia, The system has 
also succeeded in France. 
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IRELAND 


HREE weeks, and we shall have that Bill which 
must regenerate the Irishman (teste Mr. W, 
O’Brien); but he is unregenerate still, and is jobbing 
and faction-fighting as of old. The Loyalist side, 
meanwhile, is quietly re-asserting its determination 
not to be handed over to his mercies, which are 
those of a common jobber and rioter ; and our own im- 
patience for a sight of the wonder-working Bill may 
very well be stayed before the spectacle of his abound- 
ing need for regeneration. Mr. William O’Brien is a 
patriot of the purest water, and we may believe him 
when he tells us that Irishmen want a new birth. We 
follow Mr. O’Brien so far, but we shall venture to differ 
from him in the very disputable question if any Bill 
which is the work of a * pure Scotchman * can change the 
nature of his interesting countrymen. ‘lhe nearness 
of the day that is to make him a new man has not 
spoiled his quality to the extent of reducing him to the 
level of the vulgar British prejudice that a man should 
pay his just debts, nor has it tempered in any way the 
national love of corruption and bad language; and 
until we are corrected by an experience which it will 
probably not be ours to undergo, we shall go on doubt- 
ing if any Bill of Regeneration will fail to leave Mr. 
O’Brien, the lachrymose and fluent, what it found him, 
or to make Irishmen other than Irishmen. 

In the meantime, let us thank Parnellite and 
Anti-Parnellite and Chief Secretary alike for their 
timely demonstration of the nature of the people to 
which we are to concede Home Rule. It is a people 
which cannot wait for its Bill without beginning to 
job. ‘The Chief Secretary and his allies are already 
making places for their friends. With a noble zeal 
they have been at work removing Protestants and 
Unionists from the Asylum Boards: on which these 
misguided persons are wont to enforce the brutal 
Saxon principle that the funds of institutions should 
be spent in furthering the purpose for which these 
institutions were founded, and not in encouraging 
the Board’s political friends. It is not—(such is 
the fortifying effect of the approach of Ilome Rule)— 
even pretended that’ they are unfit: they are only 
Protestant and Unionist. That is all, but that is 
enough. ‘The most capable and experienced are purged 
away to make room for persons of ‘little education ° 
but sound principles. By a touch of Irish jocularity, 
or, it may be, honest Mr. Morley’s caution (for Parlia- 
ment is soon to meet, and questions may be asked), a 
few well-chosen representatives of the English garrison 
and of Saxon tyranny are to be left. The Loyalist who 
is old, or infirm of health, or resident a long way off, 
is undisturbed. It is only the vigilant and the active 
who are ordered to make room for Anti-Parnellite 
‘stalwarts. Speaking by the voice of Mr. Morley, 
the job is arranged with commendable consistency for 
the benefit of one faction alone. Rebel Cork is in- 
furiated by the nomination of certain ‘Whigs’ to the 
exclusion of patriots; and now she doth nothing but 
talk of snubs, and threaten to subscribe no more. 

While these Asylum and Hospital Boards are furnish- 
ing thus excellent an opportunity for Irishmen to be 
Irish, in Meath they have found a ring for the national 
faction fight; and, by the voice of Mr. O’Brien at 
Kells. and of Mr. J. Redmond at Oldcastle and Duleek, 
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they have been complimenting each other in the fear- 
less old fashion we know and have loved so long. Mr. 
O’Brien is general in his verdicts, and we have to thank 
him for the realiy useful confidence that Irishmen were 
always ‘ignorant and priest-ridden’; asalso for the per- 
tinent inquiry, ‘ What in that case becomes of the claim 
of the Irish people to Home Rule at all?” (We have, 
and we always had, a very distinct idea what becomes 
of it.) Mr. Redmond was more purely personal. He 
has added to our already considerable knowledge of the 
opinion Mr. Parnell felt justified in entertaining of his 
followers, by quoting Mr. Parnell’s theory of Mr. Dillon : 
propounded ina moment of ‘ irritation, no doubt, but in 
a moment of candour. ‘ Dillon,’ he said, ‘ is as vain as 
a peacock, and about as intelligent.’ Each side taunts 
the other with subservience to Britain, and each side 
is sure that the other is Ireland’s worst enemy. Add 
the continuance of amnesty meetings and the revival 
among Irish juries of the determination not to find 
verdicts in spite of the clearest evidence, when the 
prisoner is accused but of the national fault of crime 
with violence, and you have all the signs-natural of that 
Ireland which a well-disposed Frenchman has described 
with some felicity as ‘ naively anarchical.” 

This is the Ireland which Home Rule would leave to 
her own unchecked devices. ‘The other Ireland 
Britain in Ireland—looks on, and makes its comment in 
the Ulster Hall. A mass meeting has been held to 
confirm the decision of the June Convention. The 
same men have met to remind us British, now that 
the publication of the Bill is three weeks off, of what 
they said when the election was about as much 
ahead. It is one of the consequences of the Glad- 
stonian surrender to disloyalty that Ulster can scarce 
find words of protest which are not more or less words of 
menace. A British politician (i.e., a ‘spoiled Scotch- 
man’ who, as Sir Walter defined him long ago, is a 
: bad Engtishman’) has undertaken to hand Ire- 
land over to the Anarchist, and there is a majority of 
a sort behind him. What can those to be handed over 
do but say, ‘We will not have it’? Mr. Michael 
I)avitt has said that Ireland will know how to deal 
with Ulster. ‘The loyal men, whose fate it would be 
to be ‘dealt with, might well be forgiven the use of 
very strong language indeed. But this meeting was in 
no sense violent: it was only emphatic in recalling 
to such Britons as may entertain some hazy hope 
that Home Rule will rid them of the Irish difficulty, 
that they are mistaken. The Ireland which is not 
anarchical cannot be handed over to the Ireland which 
is; and the issue of such an adventure would but be 
that our burden would be a little altered in form and 
very much worse in fact. In this consists the impos- 
sibility of Home Rule; for if the sole effect of leaving 
Ireland to her own devices in matters Irish were to let 
loose the Parnellite to rend the Anti, ‘what would it 
matter to the Sublime Porte whether the dog worried 
the Hog or the Hog gored the Dog *’ 





‘FAIR’ AND ‘FREE’ 


; URING the Recess the question of Protection 

has been very conspicuous indeed. At the 
Agricultural Conference it was proved to have the 
farmers’ favour, and to broach it on a country plat- 
form is to be applauded to the echo. But there is 
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ever a certain aversion fron practical application on 
the part of its advocates. It is very well for Mr. 
Greenwood to thunder war from behind the stockading 
of a magazine or for Mr. Kdgecum and his brethren 
to waylay and bedevil the wandering Cobdenite who 
has strayed into the precincts of the Fair ‘Trade Club. 
But it is only fencing practice after all. Not in high- 
placed reviews, not in select debating societies, is the 
appointed battlefield. It were a wonderful article 
that should change the fixed policy of Great Britain ; 
and Suffolk Street (Pall Mall) is vastly more than its 
geographical distance from Westminster! In these 
days academical discussion, except as a pastime or a 
relief to suppressed emotion, counts for very little. One 
of two courses must be taken, if the outery is to mean 
anything more than a sort of last dying speech and con- 
fession in the name of a prejudice left stranded and 
derelict by the tide of time. In a word, the only 
practical and business-like way of proving the force 
and momentum of the movement is to win some 
by-elections and secure an appreciable amount of 
support in the Hfouse of Commons. ‘To beguile 
a l'reetrader into Suffolk Street, and then proceed 
to smite him hip and thigh with anti-Cobdenish 
argument is one thing; to go out into a Radical 
shire and prove to Hodge that salvation lies in 
raising the price of wheat is another, and a very 
different, affair, And, till this be done, the slaying 
of a Cobdenite, or any number of Cobdenites, is but 
an ineffectual protest against the God of ‘lhings- As- 
‘They-Are, that bugbear of ‘Tory and distempered 
Socialist alike. If matters can be mended, the sooner 
we get to work upon the proper machinery, the 
shorter shall be our labour; but if they may not, 
why in heaven’s name waste trouble and time and 
energy in trying to run down will-o-the-wisps ? 

Fair-traders boast their case impregnable. But as 
yet that impregnable case is a pure abstraction, and 
the British Voter is not academically given: You 
must translate your logic into practice ere he begins 
to take note of it. For our part we agree with 
him. ‘This is a matter of business, or it is nothing. 
Whether we shall label ourselves Free ‘Traders or Fair 
Traders, being neither one nor other, is a question for 
the economic pedant ; but mark off some food-stuft for 
import duty, and you rouse a very different interest. 
The Briton, indeed, with his instinct for separating 
things possible and applicable from appearances and 
dreams, has singled out one for discussion ; and this, it 
need scarce be said, is the proposal to put a tax on 
foreign flour. ‘The idea, since it was mooted, has pene- 
trated everywhere. Artificial respiration and the de- 
vices whereby politicians are wont to prolong the lives 
of weakling projects have not been needed here: the 
thing has a good strong life of its own. ‘The considera- 
tions in its favour are of the plain and obvious type 
that appeals to every quality of intelligence. Virst, the 
commodity waxes in bulk. ‘Mhe Board of Trade Returns 
for “92 show that, whereas wheat in that year, as com- 
pired to wheat in “91, shows a falling off, there is an 
increase in imported flour. Here are three years’ 
figures :— 

1899. oot, 1592, 
cwls. cwts, Cwts. 

Wheat (total imports) . 60,474,180 66,312,962 64,896,799 
Flour and meal _,, . 15,773,330 16,723,003 22,106,009 
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Now, if the months were taken one by one, or if the 
great traders were consulted, it would be found that 
the practice of grinding for exportation is one that 
cannot but develop. ‘That it is inimical to our in- 
terests is beyond disputing. Not only does it mean 
work lost to our millers; but also in such years as 
this, when food-stuffs are scarce, it makes it hard 
for the farmer to get corn offal. Again, we can far 
more easily take precautions against adulteration in 
our own mills than we can in the foreigner’s. More- 
over, certain objections of weight with the common 
voter do not apply to flour. He knows it to be no raw 
material but a manufactured product, und that to tax 
it with an import duty will not send up his loaf so 
long as wheat itself is free. Here, in fact, you have 
Protection in its most innocuous form. It is in the 
interests of no particular class; and if you carry it 
you do not tax the consumer directly, and you set 
nobody against you. In fact, if it be impossible to 
tax ground wheat, then it may be assumed, once for 
all, that Fair Trade and Protection have neither actu- 
ality nor purpose: that all this clangour of argument 
is buta beating of the air, and that the present ‘ move- 
ment’ deserves the heed of none but those who live to 
lament the unchangeebleness of the Unchangeable. 

The duty of Fair ‘Traders, therefore, is clear. 
Let them have their views expounded—expounded 
properly, of course—to the House of Commons, 
and they will gain several ends at once. First, 
they will break the conspiracy of silence into 
which Sir Thomas Farrer and the other champions 
of free imports have entered ; for no member of Par- 
liament, whatever his convictions, dare pretend to be 
indifferent to so popular and so engrossing a theme. 
Secondly, nothing advances the political education of 
the general like a great debate ; anda merely polemical 
victory—it is idle to hope for a majority in the present 
Ifouse—would relieve the propaganda of a certain air 
of unreality, and go far to convince the country, that 
l’air ‘'rade must be taken seriously. ‘Thirdly, it would 
compel the Government to reveal its rural programme. 
Mr. Gladstone is supposed to be so eaten up with 
Ilome Rule as to have eyes for nothing else. But his 
colleagues are not as Mr. Gladstone is supposed to be ; 
for they at least know that the question of the hour 
is English: howbeit well-nigh the only proof of their 
desire to deal with it has been the proposal to ‘form a 
l’armers’ League from which, as the first condition of 
its vitality, landlords shall be excluded. ("Tis the 
old policy of setting class against class, and wasting 
the general strength in internecine warfare.) But 
agriculturists will note that Cheshire is the only 
county wherein this precious piece of advice has been 
taken to heart; and there the tenants, or some of 
them, are embattled against the landlords, and have 
declared against Protection in every shape. It were 
well for us to bear in mind why they have done so. 
Not one of them holds an arable farm; some of them 
do not plough as much as one square yard of land; the 
most of them find buying such grain as they need for 
their cattle far cheaper than growing it. ‘lo the common 
Radical (who knows none of these things, and would 
ignore them if he knew), they are engaged in a kind 
of crusade or Holy War. But outside Cheshire their 
action is considered of their brethren as the colossal 
piece of selfishness we know it to be. 


VOL, IX, 
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THE PRINCE AND POINS 


i Khedive is but a stripling; and youth, since 

the world began, has kicked at leading strings. 
Accordingly his dismissal of Mustapha Pasha Fehmy 
and his appointment of Fakhri might very well be 
dismissed as a boyish fling at an austere guardian. 
This theory is in no small measure confined by the 
details of the performance ; for is not the whole affair 
suggestive of booby-traps? ‘Take, for instance, the 
notable schoolboy jest whereby the aged Abder Rahman’s 
notice to quit was handed in by his successor: take 
that really ‘larky’ expulsion of a Prime Minister who 
is barely convalescent. Whereunto shall such mischief 
be likened save to the turning of pigs into an uncle’s 
garden, or those diversions at the expense of the watch 
which pleased the wild Prince and Poins? Equally in 
keeping appears His Highness’s consternation in his 
results: as implied in the hesitation to publish the 
decree and in the consultations with Nubar and Riaz, 
followed by the trifling saving of dignity achieved 
by the latter politician’s instalment. 

Still, the conception may well have been another's 
though the execution smacks of headlong inexperience. 
l’or the interpolated Ministry suggests a set of very 
definite ideas—-ideas both Anti-British and_ reac- 
tionary. Of all the reforms effected by the Queen’s 
representatives in the Nile Valley, the purification of 
justice is that which has encountered the most 
dogged opposition in high place. Even 'Tewfik 
shook his head over the drastic purge prescribed 
by Mr. Scott: feeling, good man, that such inno- 
vations might suit the incomprehensible Infidel, but 
would act as wormwood upon Egyptian officialism. 
Now, the resistance to the new order stands identified 
with the would-be Premier. L’akhri’s record assures 
him a Turk in. the worst sense of the term. His 
aim throughout has been to restore the Sultan’s 
over-lordship—if by no other means, then by means 
of France; and hence his alliance with Riaz, a 
politican of equal immobility, though of far larger 
integrity. Hence, too, his abrupt resignation some 
thirteen months since, when the edict went forth 
that corrupt verdicts and unjust imprisonings should 
cease from the face of the land. Clearly here was a plan 
most carefully contrived to oust Lord Cromer and 
his subordinates ; and its authors, having laid the train, 
with commendable prudence left the Khedive to apply 
the match. Comes the question: whom to convict as 
wanton disturbers of the public peace? Fakhri’s ante- 
cedents naturally mark him out an instrument of 
Abdul Hamid (a Sultan ever tenacious of his rights) 
and that notorious schemer, the ex-Khedive Ismail. 
Yet Abbas must have been taught at ‘Tewfik’s knee to 
mistrust his grandfather ; while the Sultan's persistent 
delays in granting him valid investiture are recollections 
of yesterday. ‘The boy may lack ballast, but he 
could hardly commit the folly of swallowing the pre- 
scription of so notable a pair. And are there not 
intriguers nearer home, at once more possible and of 
less suspicious origins? Both Frenchman and Russian 
are past-masters in persuasion, more especially when 
argument comes pat to the tongue. As thus: ‘This 

Loglishman, Cromer, would fain clip your princely 
prerogative: yet his authority is built in sand. Set 
him at defiance; overturn his Minis'ry of creatures, 
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and your Highness shall be held a Khedive indeed.’ 
How could a youthful Oriental fail to lend ear to such 
whisperings? especially an Oriental who with all a 
collegian’s capacity for admiration has watched a 
strenuous Kaiser at Vienna? 

Of course, the plot having miscarried through the 
clumsiness of its agent, both the French and the 
Russian envoys have dealt profusely in disavowals. 
But their statements are somewhat discounted by the 
consideration that in no case would you have expected 
overt confession, and—more particularly—by the con- 
clusions of the Paris papers. The manceuvre, whether 
it was Abbas’s own or was due to the inspiration of 
some backstairs clique, has most certainly been hailed 
with jubilation on the boulevards. Even the sober 
Temps could not refrain from chuckling at the dis- 
illusionising of Albion, nor from devoting its lordliest 
rhetoric to the eulogy of a dignified and independent 
Prince. All the same, that poor Jad has much to 
learn ; especially the lesson that statesmen in Opposi- 
tion differ widely from statesmen in office. He may 
have heard of sundry declarations, at Newcastle and 
elsewhere, against ‘a protracted and burdensome 
occupation >; and what so natural as the conclusion 
that with Mr. Gladstone established at Downing Street, 
he had but to bluff hard to win the game? But he 
has yet to discover that, however a party of Outs 
may riot in wxpatriotism, the rioters, being Ins, are 
compelled, by sheer dread of opprobrium, to maintain 
the tradition of Imperial continuity. Perchance Lord 
Cromer’s very blunt intimation (of ‘Tuesday last), 
together with Abbas Pasha’s absolute dependence on 
the goodwill of Britain, may bring home to him the 
full sense of his miscalculations. In sober truth, he 
is but a pawn to move in support of far more powerful 
pieces. But Easterns are singularly apt to exaggerate 
their importance, be they boys, as the Khedive, or 
men, as the Sultan of Morocco. And Lord Rose- 
bery must be on his guard ; or despite the happy 
termination of this three days’ crisis, their vagaries may 
develop very awkwardly indeed. 


THE NEW MESMERISM 
N ESMERISM is among the largest gooseberries of 


a dull season, and appears to exercise an instant 
influence upon the mind released from politics. Its 
professors are scrutinised with an ever-recurrent severity, 
while their champions never tire of reviving the ancient 
legends. But the question is always discussed in a 
perplexing spirit of narrowness. ‘The investigation 
seldom proceeds further than the good faith of Dr. 
Luys or another, and none of the eloquent apologists 
has recognised the widest application of the principle. 
Now this is the more to be regretted for that Mesmer- 
ism, in one of its forms, is the foundation of modern 
life. ‘The public at large is daily hypnotised by the 
pulpit or the press. ‘The readiest subjects are always 
hysterical cr tainted with nerve-disease, and as the 
collective brain of the people knows no stimulus save 
hysteria, what more promising victim could fall under 
the spell than the eager Mob? ‘Suggestion’ is the 
method most commonly pursued. ‘The practitioner 
whispers a word in the patient’s ear, and henceforth 
two and two make three or five according to the will 
of the guileful Mesmerist. aaa 
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The public, for instance, throngs the Lyceum. 
But before it passes the sacred portal, the words 
‘Henry Irving: Great Actor’ have been whispered in 
its ear. And so it adorns the stalls or rushes into the 
pit already entranced. ‘The ‘suggestion’ is complete 
and imperative. ‘lhe great actor refrains from speech 
and forbears to walk; he has so hacked his Shakes- 
peare to pieces that the audience, even were it 
acquainted with Lear, could scarce follow the action. 
But what matters it, when the New Mesmerism has 
done its work? ‘The legend ‘ Henry Irving: Great 
Actor’ is ineffaceably written upon the public brain, 
and no folly of the player’s can make him forfeit the 
public esteem. ‘The right of private judgment, always 
idly claimed, is straightway suspended at the voice of 
suggestion, so that the necessity of ‘chicken and 
champagne, upon which the New Mesmerist nourishes 
his gift, is confessed, and the world knows no more 
successful medium than Mr. Clement Scott. 

So too in the realm of fiction. Robert Elsmere may 
vamp the cheap heterodoxy of twenty years since ; the 
estimable David Grieve may be dragged into the whirl- 
pool prepared in Paris for the cheap tripper ; middle- 
class wildness and  board-school theology may be 
clumsily blended. But the New Mesmerist—now the 
critic of The Times or Telegraph —whispers ‘ Mrs. 
Ward: Great Novelist, and again the suggestion is 
irresistible. For years the public remains entranced ; 
and whenever it shows the smallest symptom of re- 
covery, another masterpiece gives occasion for a new 
suggestion, the mystic words are once more pronounced, 
and for another spell the novelist is as great as ever, 
Again: to Burlington House the New Mesmerism has 
long lent its assistance, and here the scope of the 
operation is immensely widened. Remote Corn- 
wall and_ the inhospitable North are both put 
under the hypnotic influence, for every country cousin 
must be familiar with the catchword, *‘ Royal Aca- 
demy : the Home of Art. Once under the spell, 
the complacent bumpkin will mis-take anything. He 
(or she) will fall into raptures over the pathos of 
Mr. Fildes, and delight in the Bromptonian Hellenism 
of Sir Frederick Leighton ; and the * marbles* of Mr. 
Alma 'Tadema are not less ‘realistic’ than the speci- 
mens collected in the workshop of the ‘ mortuary 
sculptor ;* and if the proper *‘ medium’ have been 
employed, there is never a British masterpiece but 
it shall save your soul or point the way to a higher 
and a purer life. But the New Mesmerism, like 
the Socratic demon, has also a deterrent influence. 
Clapham, for instance, which is especially susceptible, 
was years ago induced to believe that Mr. Whistler 
was ‘eccentric, and that the pursuit of beauty was 
no part of the painter's business. ‘Turn your 
eye, says the suburban Mesmerist, from the contem- 
plation of the Merely Beautiful. And so completely 
is the Middle-Class Conscience put to sleep, that it 
promptly discovers a virtue in ugliness and a glory 
in outraging the refinements of life. 

But the exploits of the New Mesmerism are countless 
as the sand of the sea. Did it not invent the Non- 
conformist Conscience and create the statesmanship of 
Mr. Gladstone 2 Indeed our Grand Old Woodcutter 
is perhaps its crowning achievement ; and so miraculous 


is its influence that we should not be astonished if 
such a person as Mr, Gladstone had never been born 
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or if, being, born, he had never seen axe or tree in 
his life. ‘The worst is that the New Mesmerist is no 
charlatan where his occult influence is concerned. 
The ‘therapeutic hypnotist’ is fortunately more 
anxious to fill his pocket than to delude the world, 
and his antics are easily detected and exposed. 
But the New Mesmerist we have in our eye works 
successfully and in secret. Ife assumes to be a critic 
or a divine or a popular actor, so that few will 
suspect his real profession ; whereby his power of 
evil is increased tenfold. And yet his success is 
maybe of the smallest consequence. He merely deludes 
the mob of Democrats, who can but agitate and vote, 
and whose false interest in the theatre, like their pre- 
tended admiration of pictures, neither aids nor retards 
the progress of true art or of the real drama. Tor 
against the chosen few, whose appreciation alone is 
valuable, the New Mesmerism employs its wiles in 
vain. It may whisper its mystic sayings until it is 
hoarse, but the ear of understanding is deaf to ‘ sug- 
gestion’; and after all what matters it, if sugges- 
tion does reign supreme in such idle deserts as Brixton 
or Peckham Kye ? 


‘TRIAL WITH JURY? 


|" is not unprofitable to reflect that very much 
too large a share in the direction of British 
opinion as to matters Indian is vested in two anony- 
mous persons at Calcutta— the two may indeed be one 
-Baron Reuter’s Agent, to wit, and the Own Corres- 
pondent of The Times. It is theirs (or his) to send 
such scraps of news as a telegraphic rate of four 
shillings a word may seem to justify, and on and by 
this alone can politicians, leader-writers, and lesser 
folk establish theories and correct them, until the 
Yet, if 
any easy-going people imagined that the agitation 
inspired by the modification of the jury-system in 
Bengal had happily fizzled out, the mail is here to 
undeceive them. It brings the Indian Secretary two 
documents: (1) a Despatch of the Government of 
India setting forth its policy and the reasons for its 
policy; and (2) the memorial of a public meeting in 
Calcutta convened to protest. Lord Kimberley 
‘wired’ to Calcutta forthwith, and 
Agent reported that a native Journal printed in 
English had stated that his Lordship had ‘in- 
timated his disapproval, while according to another 
(of greater impudence) the Viceroy and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal had decided to send in 
their resignations. Now, although it be a fact that 
these organs of the English-speaking Bengalis com- 
mand perhaps a little less attention in India than the 
vernacular press itself, it yet seems possible that in 
this instance the despatches leaked. Of course the 
next day brought another ‘ Reuter’ to the effect that 
the one statement was ‘ premature,’ while the other 
had ‘no foundation’; but the fact remains that the 
Government of India has been constrained to demand 
(by telegraph) the immediate appointment of a Com- 
This decision may very well 


mail come in some two or three weeks later. 


Reuter’s 


mission of Inquiry. 
have been influenced by the protests of many respect- 
able zemindars as to the withdrawal of ‘trial with 
jury’ in cases of rioting ; but there can be little doubt 
that it was actually evoked by some expression of dis- 
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agreement on the part of the Secretary of State. 
Meanwhile, we have not only the aforesaid documents 
to consider, but also the commentary in the Anglo- 
Indian journals. 

How many people in Britain have conceived, or are 
capable of conceiving, the difference between ‘trial 
with jury* and trial by jury? Here the verdict is 
final, and must be unanimous; there a majority of the 
five or seven jurymen states its opinion, and the 
Sessions Judge may accept, or he may not, the said 
opinion, even if its expression be unanimous. ‘The 
real cause of the determination of the Government of 
India to dispense with juries in certain cases is the 
difficulty of the procedure to be adopted in those cases 
(and they are miserably numerous) where the Sessions 
Judge is unable to agree with his jury. Hitherto he 
has been compelled (by the Indian Criminal Procedure 
Code) to submit a written judgment to the High Court, 
with a full account of his reasons for disagreement : thus 
ceasing to be a judge, and becoming a mere advocate 
against, or for, the accused. Through great jungle 
of the tangled and often irrelevant stuff that passes for 
evidence at a native trial, the Judges of the High 
Court must hack their way to a decision, and it is small 
wonder if in many capital charges the ends of justice 
are frustrated by the natural unwillingness of man to 
reverse an acquittal. More, the High Court Judges 
are often English barristers fresh to the country ; it is 
obvious that none can have that intimate acquaintance 
with the district which is possessed by its Sessions 
Judge; nor have they any opportunity of viewing the 
witnesses, and drawing their own conclusions ; yet Mr. 
Justice Prinsep tells us that in every one of six cases 
from five different districts, heard in one Calcutta vaca- 
tion, the High Court reversed the verdict. The weak- 
ness of the 'l'rial with Jury system being thus flagrant, 
the Government's despatch is mainly occupied with 
the discussion of proposals of reform. ‘The posi- 
tion is carefully reviewed with regard not only to 
Bengal but also to the whole of India; and the chief 
decision is that trial by jury must be suspended in 
cases of murder, rioting, and culpable homicide. 
Otherwise it will exist as heretofore, save that existing 
jury-lists will be carefully and thoroughly revised, to 
the exclusion of incompetent persons, No change in 
the existing law has been deemed desirable for the 
present; ‘for the Code, as it stands, makes Local 
Government responsible for the areas as well as the 
cases in which trials shall be by Jury before a Court of 
Session.” Finally, it has been determined, after careful 
consideration, that it would not be well to hamper 
provincial Governments by insisting on the necessity of 
preliminary sanction from Headquarters; inasmuch as 
they, and they alone, can have that minute knowledge 
of local circumstances whieh is needed for guidance. 
Which last is certainly calculated to ‘draw’ the 
Secretary of State. 

The doings of the Calcutta meeting and the text of 
its memorial are precisely what one had expected. 
‘Two English barristers appears to have spoken ; and one 
of them, Jaekson by name, brought down the house, by 
denouncing the whole Civil Service as ‘one of the 
greatest curses to the country.’ These be the depths by 
which men fare in quest of native briefs! But there is 
a moral in the closing words of the ‘humble petition * 
itself, It pretends that the action of the Government 
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‘must impair its prestige, and disastrously affect all its 
relations to those committed by Providence to its rule.’ 
And it is a fact that this very undesirable result 
will actually be achieved if the Government of India, 
after treating the agitation with the contempt it merits, 
is itself belittled by some amateur at Whitehall. 


THE REVISED VERSION 
OUNT VON CAPRIVI, not less than his Kaiser, 


is most unfortunate in his interpreters. Let the 
Emperor wax eloquent before the Generals, or the 
Chancellor address the Reichstag’s Committee, and 
straightway the most extravagant readings are cir- 
culated, and the pressman glosses as he will. Nor can 
it be pleaded in the statesman’s case, that there was no 
room for mitigating matter in the summaries ; for the 
reports filled whole pages of print. Their tone, it must 
be confessed, smacked rather of the flurried Madam 
than of the responsible and self-respecting Minister. 
Russia, according to some imaginative scribe (and nof 
the Count) must be accounted Germany's worst enemy, 
and the way to Stamboul lies through the Brandenburg 
Gate. {n due course the Chancellor supplies the 
inevitable explanation: whereby the exercise in geo- 
graphy is proved a figment, while under the first head 
the revised version reads ‘most powerful adversary in 
the event of war. ‘The statement is thus converted 
from needless provocation to innocent platitude; but 
the more sensational reading might well have been 
deleted in the proof. 

Another of Count von Caprivi’s assumed extra- 
vagances concerned Denmark, the defeated of “64; 
and its purport was that, despite the personal 
goodwill of King Christian, the Peninsula shall by no 
means be omitted from the hostile category. Vorth- 
with the journalists made the notable discovery that 
the Danes were arming apace; that their whole force 
could not man the huge lines outside the capital 
(hardly an element of strength that); that French 
officers have been caballing with Copenhagen, while 
Admiral Gervais should have effected (but did not) a 
kind of monster combination of President, Czar, and 
King. But what the Chancellor really meant to say was 
this : the proposed canal between the German Ocean and 
the Baltic would need some guardianship! In truth, 
the mans language conceals his thoughts with 
singular infelicity, nor, his true intention revealed, 
can ordinary intelligence discover much excuse for 
his alluding to the kingdom at all. Indeed, Denmark, 
since Schleswig-Holstein departed from her, is but a tiny 
polity, and counts but as a mote in the European 
balance. Her enmity need cause no German statesman 
a moment's anxiety, even were there proof that she was 
bent upon revenge. Nay, the Chancellor's fussy solici- 
tude was fully rebuked by Monday’s debate in the 
Folkthing. ‘The Foreign Minister, Baron Reedtz Thott, 
quietly set aside the published version of the speech as 
obviously unauthentic; and proceeded to the most 
pertinent remark that, ‘Should our little country take 
part in European controversies, it would only serve for 
plaything to the Great Powers.’ And the speakers who 
followed him, while disclaiming all subservience, to 
Germany and to Russia alike, declared the only rational 
policy to consist in the maintenance of independence 
through neutrality. It was true and sturdy patriotism, 
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and the self-respect of the little Parliament contrasts 
most favourably with the German Chancellor's super- 
fluous appeals to the Non-Existent. 

In truth, this politician’s nerves are upset by the per- 
sistent and ungenerous antagonism to his Army Bills. 
The stolid resistance of the Centre were enough to 
murder sleep: the more especially as it is supported 
by the militant Radicalism of Herr Richter and the 
drowsy Whiggery of Herr von Bennigsen. So it is that 
Count von Caprivi has gone forth unto highways and 
hedges with arguments less remarkable for quality than 
quantity ; and a good cause is in a fair way of being 
spoiled thereby, since in the end the added water must 
drown the original wine. Clearly, he would play a more 
dignified part by frankly recognising the passage of his 
cherished measures impossible in the present Reichstag, 
and by bringing down the curtain on a sorry farce as 
speedily as possible. But to dream and describe a 
danger from Denmark can only be qualified as a very 
feeble imitation of his predecessor's most unscrupulous 
procedure. ‘lime was when Prince Bismarck thought 
fit to hector Belgium because some obscure mechanic 
had threatened his life from Brussels. As a result, he 
was worsted at every point by Count d’Aspremont 
Linden, and did not even secure the luxury of the last 
word. Count von Caprivi has luckily escaped so direct 
a rebuff, yet the speech of Baron Reedtz ‘Thott contains 
a deal of very pertinent—howbeit unexpressed 
reproot, 


THE OUTLOOK IN WALES 


PYNUHE strength of agrarianism is the strength of Welsh 

Dissent. Welsh Nonconformity, as a spiritual 
force, has gone the way of all sensational religion 
since the first Franciscans. Its soul is dead. Its creed 
is a fiction of trust-deeds. But its organisation— 
strong in the vis inertia of rural life and the tradition of 
past services—remains a political force of the first mag- 
nitude. And the stars in their courses fight against it. 
Agricultural depression is convincing the Welsh farmer 
himself that, after all, the organisation is a heavy tax on 
his savings. And the preachers and deacons know 
well that, unless the Church and the landlords be 
plundered verysoon, the enormous debt theyare burdened 
withal must send them the dark, inevitable way of poor 
financiers. It is therefore natural that the badness of 
last year’s harvest should have forced the Welsh land 
question to the front ; for if the landlord were paid it 
might go hard with preacher and chapel and deacon, and 
the landlord rather than the parson is just now the 
bugbear: a fact which proves the Tithe War to have 
heen purely agrarian in origin. Dissent would have 
rejoiced, as in “86, to hound its robber-league against 
the parson. But the parson is sufficiently protected 
by the statesmanship that passed the ‘Tithe Act; 
so the landlord has had to take his place, and 
Mr. Ellis and his friends are proclaiming it a shameful 
wrong that the poor farmer (compelled to support the 
chapels) should have to pay his rents and fulfil his 
contracts. ‘True it is that Mr. Ellis’s charges against 
the landowners broke down almost in the utterance. 
The Times correspondent (to take the last witness only) 
has demonstrated that the general action of the Welsh 
landlords in their relations with their tenants, as judged 
from their rent-rolls and in the permanent improve- 
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ments which are mostly their work, contrasts most 
favourably with that of their English brethren. 

Mr. Ellis himself does not deny that, in view of 
the general depression, many landlords have made 
considerable abatements on the winter rents. Rever- 
sing, however, the wisdom of the judgment on Sodom 
he holds that the existence of the few unrighteous ones 
that have indulged in no such forbearance is enough 
to justify the punishment of the whole class. He also 
complains that, the depression being temporary, the 
reductions are not permanent: a very pretty approach 
to the doctrine, implied in the present agitation, that 
land-owning by an Englishman or a Churchman is a 
form of plundering the community at large. But 
greed and superstition reck little of truth, and when it 
is considered that all the power of the vernacular 
press and all the Nonconformist influence are 
directed to the embitterment of  class-relations, 
it is a marvel—not that some farmers have not 
responded to Mr. Ellis’s appea! but—that the Plan of 
Campaign is not in operation all over the Princi- 
pality. This, however, it is not. On the con- 
trary, the movement has sustained an unexpected 
reverse of late. And the reverse was inflicted in Angle- 
sea, That home of John Elias the Revivalist—-the scene 
of the greatest Radical triumphs, the most purely 
monoglot among the counties, the choicest preserve of 
Calvinistic Methodism—has risen against the agitator 
and his confederate preacher. ‘The farmers of the 
island have actually resolved to invite the landowners to 
take common counsel! ‘To Mr. Ellis and his friends the 
proceeding must seem merely execrable: it is small 
wonder they consider its results with doubt and dread. 
l’or it will be the fault of the ‘Tory party and the 
Agricultural Union if this revolt of Anglesea do not 
mark a new epoch in the political history of Wales. 
The depression is excellent—as an educational influence ; 
for it will teach the peasant to distinguish parasites 
from friends. ‘The Anglesea farmer has already learned 
this lesson. And now that the small shopkeeper, who 
deals with him on a most merciless system of compe- 
tition and long credit, is all for the fixing of rents by 
law; now that the gifted Mr. Stuart Rendel, who 
has refused to ease the land of a single burden, 
invites him to insist on a commission and to bless 
the Squire of Hawarden who would cure the ills of the 
Flintshire tiller by talk of jam; now that the 
Methodist Minister, who abates no jot of his salary, is 
turned agrarian agitator, and the Deacon (generally the 
alter ego of the small shopkeeper), who worries him 
night and morn about the chapel debt, has taken 
to weeping over the tyranny of his feudal lords; now 
that Mr. Ellis’s denunciation of the tyrants who have 
returned nothing to their wretched serfs, has suggested 
to the said serfs the parallel of the Methodist tradesman 
who, having bought land, and turned J.P., expects and 
exacts from his tenants the same interest on his capital 
that he used to get from his customers: it is no marvel 
if he be found vying in apathy with the priest, and 
the M.P., and the middleman in zeal. 

In brief the farmer is fighting remarkably shy of the 
new plan of campaign, although it is in Anglesea 
alone that he has made his protest. (It is true that 
the political organisation which is called Welsh Non- 
conformity, may force him into line with it.) Now, 
you have only to read the speeches of the agitators 
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to see that his master-passion, on which they trade, 
is for a life of churlish and penurious independence 
amid his own wild hills and glens. Bnt the Tories 
and the Agricultural Union could appeal with irre- 
sistible force to the small freeholder of Cardiganshire, 
Anglesea, and South Carnarvonshire, once the bulwark 
of Radicalism and now the only surviving patron of 
the Tithe League. As wine to water is his selfish- 
ness to the selfishness of his brother, the tenant- 
farmer; and let them but prove to him that a Welsh 
Land Act on Irish lines will reduce his farm’s value for 
mortgage or for sale, and not even the Methodist legend 
can stave off a political revolution which may prove the 
end of Radicalism in Wales. What is wanted is hard 
work, with plenty of plain language, and the resolve to 
carry on a hard and up-hill fight for many and many a 
day. But the curse of Welsh Toryism has ever been its 
cowardice. Its press and its politicians have failed, 
because they have shirked the truth, and either put 
their trust in great names and social prestance, or 
watered down their principles to a vapid concoction of 
insipid Whiggery and diluted Constitutionalism. ‘The 
Welshman is a Tory born: his whole history was Tory 
to the memories of the present generation ; even the 
earnest bigots who founded Methodism were strictly 
loyal to the political faith of their fathers, and it 
took a many Church abuses and silly schemes to 
improve his mode of speech, with a religious revival 
whose inspiration is now departed, to make a revolu- 
tionary of him. But if the Welsh squires would 
regain the old ascendency, they must approve themselves 
leaders of men; and the younger among them must 
master their native tongue. As the Bishop of St. Asaph 
said this week at Shrewsbury, it needs but the change 
of four thousand five hundred votes to give the Tory 
party half the seats in Wales; and to enlighten the 
farmer and the freeholder were probably to win those 
votes. For, apart from agricutural needs all things are 
making for a Cymric Toryism—a Toryism that shall 
be native to the soil. A reformed and (in the best 
sense) national Church is drawing over Young Wales in 
crowds ; while the farmers are having every possible 
chance of learning that Methodism is not only 
an expensive luxury but also a dangerous heresy. 
Now, in fact, is the hour for a Tory statesman who 
can understand and lead, who is disinterested, who is 
fearless above all. And it will go hard with Wales if 
he lag too long behind. 


THE COMING — 


.- question of the hour is not Home Rule (as 

Liberal politicians aflect to believe), but the re- 
turn of . . . we refuse to write its odious name. Is that 
return a Must ora May? WillIt? Wort It? And 
if It do, what shall we do with It? Are we going to do 
without It as we had to do before? Or will Its strong 
compulsion constrain us to grapple it to our souls with 
hoops—literally hoops !—of steel ? For women do not 
care a bit about Home Rule, and there is never a 
woman in the land but is concerned for It; and while 
it is matter for debate that men are anxious about 
Home Rule, there can be no sort of doubt they are as 
violently interested in Woman as ever; and that, 
being thus interested in Woman, they are also, and 
of necessity, interested in Woman's chief interests 
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which is—It! A Probatum Est as good as need be 
framed. “Vis forty years since, or thereabouts, since It 
appeared in our midst—none knows whence: and the 
heart of Civilised Woman (a contradiction in terms) 
was captured of It at a stroke; and for long what 
Shakespeare was good enough to describe as Its 
‘round of sovranty”’ was unassailable. ‘True that It 
was ugly, inelegant, absurd ; that It was neither very 
comfortable nor wholly decent ; that Its materials were 
nothing if not cold and beggared of charm; that It 
was capable of revelations the most sudden and con- 
fessions the most awkward, compromising, undeniable. 
But It had ‘come to stay, and It stayed; and John 
Leech and his tribe could not prevail against It. For in 
the matter of Fashion Woman is always deaf and very 
often blind ; and It was the mode ; and Woman re- 
and took It into 
and into buses, and danced in It, and stood about 
in It, and allowed herself to be wooed and married 
in It, nor recked that downwards from the waist her 
effect was that of a rummer topsy-turvy, an inverted 
balloon. Then the modist interfered, and did what 
half a dozen men of genius could not do; and It was 
expelled the circle of civilisation, and 
with yells and shrieks and all sorts of contumely, to 
that bourne whence (it is agreeably held) no ugliness 
that is found out But It had left 


a void in Woman's heart, a gap in her theory of 


rejoiced in It, with her cabs 


dismissed, 


once returns, 
the Beautiful in Nature; and with poor memories 
(as the panier) she would fain have satisfied the 
It was to no purpose: and 
hence, as some have held, a certain tendency to the 
the end, this wild and 


hunger of her soul. 


cult of Ibsenism; hence, in 
whirling rumour of Its return, like a re-appearing 
barrel, like a birdcage from afar. 

Will It, then, or not? In It or out of It—that is 
the question ; and opinion is divided as to the missing 
word. One of Mr. Ruskin’s favourite authors has 
written to The Times to say that she and some five 
thousand more good women and true have sworn a 
solemn league and covenant they never, never, never will 
be slaves to It; and The Times has discussed the point 
ia most majestical English : and the great Worth has 
laughed at the notion of Its recovery from the dark 
backward and abysm; and a correspondent of T'he .S¢. 
James's (obviously a man steeped in experience) has 
blushed in print to reflect upon the consequences, if 
It came in, and a lady took a low armchair without 
pausing to think of the effect—though, as was sagely 
noted in these pages some little time back, It or no It, 
we are not Middle-Victorian all over, and an experience 
of the late Vifties is at this time not experience but 
ancient history. Tinally, a writer in The Saturday 
Review, considering the matter from a height at which 
there is little between the Bell-Shaped 
Woman and her antipodes, concludes that if It be 
recovered from ‘Time’s rag-shop It will triumph as of 
old. And herein we are with the writer in 7J'he 
Review. Culture, civilisation, the Rarer 
Ideals, the Higher Education of Woman—these things 
are all very well. But her mission is to please ; and, 
persuade her that she must use It or run the risk of 
pleasing no more, and It and she are one. A dozen 
Its in Piccadilly to-day, and there will be five hundred 
to-morrow; and “tis odds but a favourite author of 
Mr. Ruskin’s will be in one of them. 
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POSTAL FRENZY 


( NLY that Aristotle’s Sevrepat otcia were long since 

blown to the four corners of the metaphysical world, 
it would be impossible not to believe that there exists 
an Abstract Postmaster-General, which enters into and 
possesses every corporeal Postmaster-General taking office, 
and infects him with its own immitigable monoman‘a 
for superfluous complexity. The Post Office owes its 
greatness to the simplicity of the penny postage. Yet 
the tradition is that, where complexity is humanly possible, 
simplicity is to avoid: especially, if it be a question of 
arithmetic, and above all, if it be a matter of prices. Thus, 
the price of a single post-card is three-fourths of a penny ; 
of four cards, two pennies and a half if they be slim, and 
two pennies and three-quarters if they be stout. Stouts are 
sold in packets of a hundred at three-fifths of a penny 
each; while slims are sold in packets of two hundred 
and forty at eleven-twentieths of a penny each. Why 
thicks and thins, why stouts and slims, are made 
up in parcels so different in size; indeed, why there 
are thicks and thins at all, when one quality would 
suflice—as Hugo used to say of most things, Mystere ! 
Why the price is fixed at three-quarters of a penny, if 
you buy a single thin, and at eleven-twentieths, if you 
hundred and aulre 


buy two forty 


Aristotle was all 


mystere! —— Sup- 


posing, that is, that astray in the 
matter of General Substances, and that there really is no 
abstract Postmaster-General with a demoniacal delight in 
fractions. In the United States one card is sold for one 
cent; ten cards for ten cents, and one hundred for one 


hundred cents. Now turn to this price-list :— 


Phicks. Thins. Reply Thicks. Reply Thins. 
d, d, d., d. 
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When you consider that this is but a drop in the bucket 
of what a wretched Post Office clerk has to keep in his 
(or her) memory, it is not surprising that the chief cha- 
racteristic of what is called Post Office Temper is 
Says the Post Office: ‘ The 


cost of paper has to be taken into account.’ 


extreme uniform irritability. 
But paper 
is dearer in the United States; for the public’s sake 
and the ease of 
calculating the price of any number compensates—or 
Post Office for the loss. 
The intricacy of the British price-list is so marvellous 


its cost is left out of account; 


almost compensates—the 
that probably not one of the hundred and twenty 


thousand British officials could without half an hour's 
calculation answer the question—‘ At wh at rate per card 
do you sell post-cards?’ Especially as the price per card 
varies arbitrarily according to the number of cards pur- 
chased, So that, according to the aggregate purchased, 
there are no less than twelve several prices per card. 

And what is true of post-cards is true of everything in 
the Post Office that has a price, with the exception of 
telegrams and penny stamps: as if in his career the 
monomaniacal Essence had had two lucid intervals, Letter- 
cards are not a penny each, but a penny and a fraction, 
variable according to the number bought. The comble is 
achieved, however, in stamped envelopes. Of these there 


are three sorts; A, C, and Commercial; requiring three 
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distinct price-lists. Sort A is three-fourths of a square 
inch larger than Sort C, and therefore has a price-list of 
its own: Sort Cs being 83d., while Sort As are 9{d., 
and Commercials are 9d. Then there are the Twopenny- 
Halfpenny (Postmaster-General’s English) envelopes ; and 
these being of two sizes, L and M, have each its list 
L and M are the same in breadth; but Ms are 
Could any 


of prices. 
five-sixteenths of an inch longer than Ls. 
Postmaster-General ever born of woman impose two several 
sets of conditions upon envelopes differing by such a trifle. 
Could any but a most maniacally fractionist General Sub- 
stance think of making Ls at all, when Ms alone would 
serve every purpose that can be conceived for Ms and Ls ? If 
you buy eight Ms you get them for twopence and twenty- 
three-thirty-seconds of a penny each; but if you buy 
eight Ls you only pay twopence and twenty-one-thirty- 
seconds each. In a department of State such in- 
genuity is merely outrageous, And if the State ever 
take over the control of public-houses and manage them 
after this same fashion, the results will be alarming. 
The consumption of alcohol is not conducive to the 
culture of any bat the higher mathematics ; and, as even- 
ing wanes, it will be matter of extreme difficulty 
to explain to captious customers that, while four bitters 
taken together are only eightpence farthing (or two and 
one-sixteenth of a penny each), one lonely bitter shall 
stand you in at two and three-seventeenths. Of course, to 
the mind of the Public-House-Manager-General it will 
be officially clear that when you wash four glasses at 
once you can do it at one-sixteenth of a penny per glass, 
but that a single glass can only be washed at the cost of 
three-seventeenths ; and every one will admit that, in 
strictest justice, the Public-House Department must not 
be asked to bear the loss of the seventeen two-hundred- 
and-thirty-eighths of a penny difference. And although 
the form for a foreign telegram must be quite as ex- 
pensive as a thin post-card he makes no charge for it, 
The next moment, though he becomes as uncommercial 
as ever; and for no consideration will he sell you a single 
thin post-card without charging you thirty-three per cent. 
of its price for material. 

Then, how eccentrically generous the official who fixed 
the maximum storage-fee for parcels retained in the 
Poste Restante / 
weeks, no charge being made for the first and second days, 
while you are mulcted in a penny for each succeeding day 
until you achieve a maximum of one-and-fivepence. Now 


Parcels are stalled (so to speak) for three 


at a penny per diem, the full charge for three weeks, 
except the two free days would be one-and-sevenpence. 
What passion for making things complex hath inspired 


this official to dock a total of one-and-seven by the sum of 


tuppence? Probably the theory never turns to practice 
a hundred times a year over the whole United Kingdom. 
The advantage to the public is not worth speaking of ; and 
the rule, by existing at all, makes the total rules and sub- 
rules relating to the conveyance of parcels an appalling 
fifty-four, And one must believe, perforce, that there is 
no corner of the Post Office into which this fraction- 
mongering Devil has not whisked his tail. 

Or, take the case of postal orders. Here, with great 
gain and little or no loss, there might be absolute 
uniformity. The fees are one halfpenny on amounts up 
to eighteenpence ; a penny on amounts between eighteen- 
pence and ten-and-six ; three halfpence on amounts from 
ten-and-six to twenty shillings. Now, if gradation of fees 
there be, why select the unmemorisable sums of eighteen- 
pence and ten-and six? A halfpenny charge up to five 
shillings were intelligible; with charges of a,penny to ten 
shillings, three halfpence to fifteen, and twopence to 
twenty ; always supposing, that is, there were any real 
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necessity for variety. But it costs quite as little labour to 
issue and pay a postal for fifteen shillings as a postal for 
ten; and this, in fine, appears a case in which a craze for 
complexity alone prevents the adoption of an unvarying 
penny fee. As for letter-postage rates, they are a matter 
which no British letter-writer has ever mastered and lived. 
For one ounce you pay a penny ; for two, three halfpence ; 
and ahalfpenny for everytwo ounces after the second ounce. 
Could the Postmaster-General himself tell off hand what is 
the postage on seven ounces and a half? We trow not. The 
curious thing in letter-postage is that the most trifling 
differences in weight are considered, but no account 
whatever is taken of differences in distance: so that for 
carrying from Charing Cross to Ludgate Circus the Post- 
master-General charges just the same as for carrying from 
the top of Scotland to the bottom of Ireland, although 
the actual cost must of necessity be fifty times as great. 
But for carrying two ounces he charges you one anda 
half times as much as he does for carrying a single 
ounce; though the difference in cost must be merely 
infinitesimal. Variations in weight can have little to do 
with variations in fees, as The Queen which weighs 
about as much as sixty ordinary letters, is carried for a 
halfpenny—a_ simple It follows that the 
average letter-writer, with no better balance than his 
index finger to tell him if his occasional three-sheets be 


brown ! 


just over or just under the ounce, is most pitifully placed. 


And if a penny were charged for each four ounces, first 
or subsequent, would it break the Post Office? It would 
certainly please the public, while the vast majority of 
letters would weigh what they weigh now-—less, that 
is, than half an ounce. And surely the saving of labour in 
the weighing of suspects, the collecting of excess postage 
and so forth, would almost make up the loss in postage ? 

These are but a few examples of the Maniacal 
Quality of the G. P.O. The very latest scheme— 
the special delivery service (conducted in the United 
States with the aid of about two rules)—is so hedged 
round with regulations, that most people prefer 
taking a cab and being their own postman. But, set 
in the midst of this paradise of barbed wire and 
spring-guns and trespass notices and mantraps, exists a 
lone and virginal Simplicity. Not only may ten stamps 
be bought for tenpence, but one stamp may be bought 
Here, then, is an opportunity for Mr. 
It is clear that 


for one penny. 
A. Morley to make himself immortal. 
the paper on which the stamp is printed is not got for 
nothing. It costs money to the Post Office. Why shall it 
not cost the public also money? A scale of charges 
for penny stamps were easy enough. More: there is 
a precedent in the special Sunday rate. The rule 
is that, if you want a_ letter despatched from 
London on Sunday, you have to pay a halfpenny more 
than you would do on a week-day. It is merely equitable, 
then, that you shall pay more for penny stamps on Sun- 
days than you pay for penny stamps on week-days. And, 
indeed, there is no earthly reason (or none which need 
prevail with the Postmaster- General) why stamps shall be 
sold at all hours at the same price: why scales, that is, 
should not be framed for stamps sold before 9°37 a.M., and 
thence to 11.25; from 11.25 to 3.06; and from 3.06 to 
sunset in July, August, and September, and to dusk in 
the other months; with the exception of the third week 
in May, when no stamps will be sold at all. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE IMPERFECT 


FPXHERE is nothing so easy of attainment as originality, 
He that will travel a little further along the by-ways 
of art than his predecessors may reach the goal without 
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forethought or toil. Another and a wiser generation may 
discover that his vaunted quality is merely a defect, but 
eccentricity is a form of self-advertisement, and the 
‘original, if he encounter poverty, need never despair of 
the consoling boom. For there is something sacred in bad 
workmanship—so say the intense ; and incompetence was 
never in greater favour than to-day. We also have our 
decadence, in fact, and we lavish on the poet who cannot 
scan or the painter who cannot draw such praises as would 
seem excessive if apportioned to the masters. 

To appreciate the deliberate and well-ordered master 
pieces of the past demands both instinct and scholarship. It 
is within reach of the shallowest to catch a new ‘sensation ’ 
from the antics of the bungler. And so the Poet Close 
(or another) is preferred to Virgil, and Blake is a holier 
figure than Rembrandt or Titian. For, in the cant of the 
street and the halfpenny paper clumsiness is a synonym 
of soul. Your intellectual mushroom, who can scarce 
decipher a page writ in his own tongue, finds Virgil decrepit 
and even senile. His vocabulary is hopelessly common, says 
this parrot of criticism, and he colours his verse with no sur- 
prise: the personal element, in short, is lacking and the 
/Eneid must therefore take a lower place than the 
gibber of the poetaster who rifles Swinburne and mimics 
Rossetti. 
born in France, and those who advance it were wise to 
take down their Virgil and compare the first passage 


This criticism, with much other folly, was 


that opens with their favourite idol. 
realise, unless stupidity has marked them for her own, 
that Virgil was as fresh and as personal a poet as Lucan, 
whom they praise without reading, or as the 
Postlethwaite himself; that whatever quality of obvious- 
ness they detect proceeds, not from his own verse, but 
Even Postlethwaite, 


They might perhaps 


great 


from centuries of wooden imitation. 
the rare, the beautiful, may some day seem hackneyed 
also, if toadies enough be found to imitate him. However, 
the long-haired hero of suburban drawing-rooms still 
prefers the monkey-tricks of the genius who cannot spell 


before the perfected achievements of poetry : nowadays, 


indeed, to seem ‘ superior’, you must needs deny yourself 


the smoother graces of culture and scholarship. 

As in literature, so in painting. The unexpected alone 
is great. Insist that green is red and that curves are the 
only straight lines, and your immortality is assured—for 
a week. To draw is so vulgar an accomplishment that 
no man of talent would dare to acquire it, save with the 
express purpose of forgetting it straightway. After all, 
if the fashionable mountebank knew not the rudiments, 
he might by accident stumble upon a true and ex- 
pressive line, which were disaster blank and _irretriev- 


able. 


For a while these heresies slept, but they are 


recrudescent with the worship of Mr. Burne Jones and of 


Blake, and the near future will see the triumph of the 
belated Primitive, who is the only true Decadent. To-day 
amiddle-class public, which affects an intensity of «esthe- 
ticism, bows the knee at the shrine of William Blake. 
The Dante drawings, which occupy a separate and secret 
chamber at Burlington House, are, says the apologist, 
‘instinct with character and personality.’ But what shall 
it profit, if the ‘character’ be wholly bad? And as for 
the fantasy which also is professed, that is as near to art 
as the ravings of a madman are appropriate to literature. 
Whether or no the drawings are a lucid commentary, we 
know not. For the figures and hands and arms are so ingen- 
uously drawn that it is impossible to arrive at the meaning 
of a single line. Nor are there any qualities of colour or 
design to compensate for this grotesque and intentioned 
eccentricity. In fact, the drawings are not beautiful nor de- 
corative nor informing, and so the Philistine raves of their 
rare virtues, and believes progress to consist in admiration 
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of the incomplete. And yet nothing is truly great save 
the common-place exquisitely fashioned. Only the su- 
preme genius can accept the material, which is ready to 
the hand of every one, and make it his own by dignity and 
reticence of treatment. The shallow critic, thirsting for 
a sensation, and knowing not the difference between 
eccentricity and originality, stumbles upon Blake as upon 
a new continent and believes that this painter, because he 
broke every canon of art and was too soulful and im- 
passioned to learn the rudiments, was therefore more 
personal, more refined, than those who merely mastered 
the what in another's 
hands might have fallen upon banality. 

In truth the savage is the most original of all. Un- 
hampered by tradition or by knowledge, he obeys the 
mandate of his own ignorance and scrawls upon the 
nearest wall or the smoothest bone designs which are 
seldom pretty and are never art. But the amiable Decadent 
no doubt finds them precious and more subtly attuned to 
his special soul than the creations of Rembrandt and the 
And Blake, so far as his art was concerned, was 
the result of a 


tools of their craft and exalted 


masters. 
a spoiled savage. If his fancies were 
warped mind, his workmanship was frankly barbarian in 
its artlessness and its preference for the ugly. However, 
we no longer live in the simplicity of the Cavemen. 
We have inherited magnificent traditions and examples, 
whose sole detriment—in the detractor’s eye—is their 
perfection. If we may not rival them, at least we may 
admire and reinforce our taste with the knowledge that 
originality (or eccentricity) is the last resource of an 
For, in truth, the 


enfeebled temperament. secret of 


nobility resides in the commonplace. 


FOOTBALL IN ARCADY 


_ pene after Saturday, until King Willow and 
the Leathern Duke renew their ancient feud, the 
League matches are played before myriads of critical six- 
pences, and the Famous Rugby Fifteens—this season, by 
the way the men of Newport seem to have realised Mr. 
Vassall’s ideal—are wont to take the field within hollow 
squares, ten deep, of excited loafers. But for the most 
part such shows are forgotten as soon as the referee's 
wounds are healed, and the season’s statistics are com- 
piled. Some there be that discuss the relative merits 
of the two methods, and will assert that ‘ Rugger’ is 
to ‘Socker’ as Chess is to Draughts—in which case we 
must not forget Poe’s vindication of the latter species of 
‘wood-shifting ’; others are well versed in the subtleties 
of Codes, whose fictions are manifold and mysterious ; 
a few expend their leisure in drawing up ‘ Butcher's 
Bills ’ ‘Sloyd’ in Public 
Schools, 
of the game, and the novelist who 


and advocating compulsory 

But nobody has written a readable history 
ean describe a 
great football match is yet to come. ‘The creator of 
Sherlock Holmes has tried, but to speak by his book, 
England v. Scotland under Rugby Rules _ is 
drama—by Mr. R. Buchanan. Also there was a sport- 


ing scribe, who took with him to the last North and 


a melo- 


South match a pencil and note-book, and a friend to 
carry his Kodak. Afterwards he essayed to combine his 
scribblings and the other's photographs—a jumble of 
names and technicalities and a jumble of legs petrified in 
the act—into an illustrated article. But there was no 
stir of life in the finished production, seeing that he was a 
collector of facts (the mere sawdust of that machina mundi) 
and on the whole thought that photographs are pic- 
tures. So that, with much to say of ground and wea- 
ther and weights and gate-money, he left out of his 


chronicle the clamorous surf of eyes seen by the ‘man 
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down’ as in a vision of the opium-eater, the glimmer of 
sunlight on broidered headgear and tassels of silver and 
gold, the curved flight of the ball as it passed between 
sky and earth into the No-man’s Land of ‘Touch,’ the 
majesty of manhood and the glory of battle, and all the 
funera nefunera of those wild two hours, If Rudyard 
Kipling would only . . .! 

The devout cricketer (we must except Mr. R. H. Lyttel- 
ton, who has lately confessed that Football is a livelier 
spectacle than cricket by the ‘ Notts stylists’) is inclined 
to look upon our winter sport as a training for summer 
centuries, while not long ago the Saturday Reviewer classed 
it with tipcat and the indiscriminate worship of Paul 
Verlaine. The gibe was surely not made to be taken 
seriously, and no good cricketer who has won his inter- 
national cap (there are many: as Stoddart, Hornby, 
Brann, Gunn, each after his kind) will acquiesce in the 
criticism. For the rest, ‘ League’ teams and the like, 
albeit they have long since been condemned as mere 
gate-money speculations, are no worse than the bands of 
brawny hirelings who sell their averages to the highest 
bidder among the counties. But as we have found the 
ideal lover of cricket in a field of Arcady, where none but 
the squire’s coachman could work out his average and the 
white-haired umpire wore a rose in his overcoat on match- 
days, even so the perfect ‘kicker’ (a term self-chosen and 
fragrant of the wearer's simplicity) is only to be found in 
quiet villages and half-forgotten country-towns, where 
‘one may lounge i’ the market-place and see the meadows 
mown '—six months hence. 

It happened in this wise. On the Welsh Marches—in 
that ‘Garden of England, where the country folk drink 
bottled sunshine and swear by the draught—seven miles 
from the nearest station a great oak stands alone in a 
broad pasturage. From the topmost branches of this 
‘ Herefordshire weed,’ which can be climbed without irons, 
you may discern in clear weather the Wrekin and the 
Sugarloaf, and now and again an opal gleam low in the 
horizon bears witness of the Western Sea. Thither on 
Sunday afternoons—for thereabouts the Saturday half- 
holiday is by no means established—the men of Pencofen, 
which lies far down in the valley, are wont to resort and 
‘punt about’ until dusk. To kick the ball as it rolls 
towards you and send it fairly over the tree is regarded 
as a great achievement, and the ‘man of his feet’ who 
succeeds in so doing hath his reward--in the aforesaid 
bottled sunshine. Nevertheless, this good old custom 
(older, no doubt of it, than that Prisonhouse of Puritanism 
whose keys are kept by Mrs. Grundy) is for the time 
being in abeyance, seeing that of late the villagers have 
taken to playing matches on Saturday afternoons. Of 
course, two or three of the farmers objected, but the rest, 
and among them a worthy priest who farms his own glebe, 
helped with both gold and gear. Finally, the writer, 
who, albeit rusted by a long disuse and somewhat scant 
of breath, is yet accounted by some a knowledgable 
person, was solemnly elected captain of the eleven. And 
in our very first match appeared the Devout ‘ Kicker.’ 

Seven miles away at the neck of the valley is a tiny 
market-town, where a chronic optimism—elsewhere 
extinct as the scurvy—is scandalously prevalent. ‘The 
townsmen are especially proud of their Football Club, 
and, whenever a match is played ‘in town,’ the shop- 
keepers put up their shutters and boldly pay down their 
pence to see the game. They have a proverb. ‘ Pencofen, 
God help!’ which sums up their disgust at our rusticity, 
and when they received our challenge, their contempt 
took the form of a promise to ‘drop six goal on you’ ; 
to which our envoy replied: ‘Naow, but we'll pick 
‘em oop’, which was a very pretty counter and all but 
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prophetic. For the next fortnight or so Homeric boasts 
were exchanged, whenever the townsmen met their rivals, 
and when the sun of the great day began to decline, the 
town eleven arrived in a variety of vehicles accompanied 
by innumerable bottleholders (the bottles contained 
cider) and relations of all sizes. They wore their Sabbath 
hats, and cards with the legend ‘Play Up’ writ large in 
divers colours were stuck in the bands thereof. Little 
fault could be found with their equipment, save that not 
a single knee was bared. As for the men of Pencofen 
some of them had carried their shirts and knickers up to 
the field, but the presence of a few ladies and the meagre- 
ness of the neighbouring hedges and a wise distrust of 
unproven harness constrained them, so that they preferred 
their workaday garments. And if only Rudyard Kipling 
had been there, when Pencofen kicked their first gaol ! 
Towards the close of the game the townsmen made a 
rush, and the Pencofen centre-half, who had only touched 
the ball twice during the whole afternoon, was compelled 
to ‘ bite the dust ’—as the sporting scribe or prose poet 
loves to say. He arose smiling sweetly—pecple there- 
abouts call him ‘ Nigger’ and the vigour of his smile is a 
byword in the village—and addressed his captain as 
follows : ‘A good ‘un, sir, but I fell—-at my leisur. Just 
before the whistle was blown for the last time the ball 
hit him fairly in the left eye. He could find naught to 
say until he had walked with his captain half-way down 
the short cut; but as the two were about to climb a fence, 
he stopped a moment to rub an obvious black-eye, and 
said with solemn glee, ‘ Lord be praised for leather’! 
Half a full-moon shone Eastward, and the drone of a 
far-off threshing-machine made the music of Nature like 
a dirge on the bag-pipes badly played. Yet who could 
be sad in the presence of so quaint an enthusiasm * 


AN OLD LIBRETTIST 


| EFORE you know the entertainment of Lorenzo 

da Ponte’s Memoirs you regard him as a mere 
second-rate poet upon whom the thrice fortunate chance 
of collaboration had conferred the dues of immortality. 
That he had an eye to the dramatically picturesque is 
certain ; that he could conceive a character excellently 
well his Don Juan is demonstration; that he had a 
sense of humour all his own may not be denied in the 
face of his Nozze di Figaro. Yet in themselves these 
things are small enough. His Saggi Poeticti were accom- 
plishments quite trivial; the songs of his Operas, Laci 
darem la mano, Deh! Vieni alla fenestra, Il mio tesoro 
in tanto—immortalised in thought, even as one pens 
the simple words by how magical an accident ‘—are 
after all not to be taken at all seriously. He seems 
the ideal writer of /ibre/ti—a poet too weak to lean upon 
his own wings, yet worthy of a happier fate than 
entire oblivion. To him, you might think, the office 
he chose would involve no abnegation, but the glory 
of his collaboration should have amply satisfied ambi- 
tion. To have written verses upon the setting of which 
Mozart lavished the richest resources of his genius, 
so that the words themselves seem henceforth to carry 
in their sound a subtle musical charm which essentially 
they could never possess—this were surely fulfilment 
enough for a second-rate rhymer! The world is 
not now aware of any writing of Da Ponte other 
than of those Uibretti which have passed into the 
House of Immortality. His personality is to the 
general a matter of perfect indifference. While a 
letter of Mozart, while a shred of music-paper covered 
with his handwriting, would naturally be regarded as 
among the most precious of relics, it is odds if a 
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curiosity-dealer would risk a_piastre for the whole 
manuscript of L’Arbore di Diana or la Cosa Rava. The 
plaudits that rang through the theatre of Prague on 
that memorable premiére of Don Juan (when the parts 
for the overture were brought in dripping wet from the 
copyists: whereby the splendid bend under the dilatory 
little Maestro was compelled to perform at first sight), 
joined the names of Mozart and Da Ponte together ; 
but who now dreams of the dead song-writer as one 
sits through a performance of the opera? It is pleasant 
thus for the moment to lay stress upon the essentially 
trivial importance of this writer of /ibre(tt ; for accidentally 
his vocation was of the highest moment; and, as has 
been said, his accomplishment in this secondary art was 
of no mean order. For operatic purposes his conception 
of Don Juan’s character could not easily be surpassed. 

It is odd, then, to find that the collaborator of Mozart 
asserted a very emphatic personality of his own—a per- 
Sonality that would rebel with the profoundest disgust 
against the sentiments implied above. Of his own high 
poetic achievement Lorenzo da Ponte was most engros- 
singly convinced, and, as for the musicians who used his 
libretti, he was their very generous patron. One is per- 
suaded that his own musical appreciation was something of 
the flimsiest. By a temporal accident it happened that he 
lived unto the remarkable age of ninety-seven, when the 
world had already accepted the genius of Mozart. It was an 
easy matter, therefore, to write of Mozart with assured 
enthusiasm and an air of dictation to posterity; but it 
is abundantly clear that from Martini, Salieri and Mozart, 
there was, in the eyes of their poet, but little to choose. 
One has a sneaking suspicion that, had he dared to say 
so, he much preferred Martini before Mozart. Mozart, 
as it may be thought, was a little too overwhelming for 
the ambitious Da Ponte; for Da Ponte writes somewhat 
grudgingly of the success of Don Juan, and ingeniously 
confides to his reader that in his opinion the /ibretto which 
he composed for Martini— as though it mattered one jot! 
was his masterpiece called, as it was, L’ Ahore di Diana, He 
could not away with Gluck, and he evidently cherished as 
profound an admiration for Rossini as for any musician in 
the world. That melody is the quintessence of music he 
of course held with the orthodox of his day ; but it might 
be argued that he could distinguish but obscurely between 
melody and tune, whereby the true importance of his col- 
laboration was certainly lost to him. We shall see how he 
compensated for his loss, 

He belonged to that delightful order of verse-writers 
who hold every other verse-writer in utterest detestation. 
They were all his enemies; and vengefully indeed did he 
lash their backs. His passage of arms with the unhappy 
Casti, is, as he writes it, among the masterpieces of uncon- 
scious humour. At no point did he spare the wretch: by 
a series of complex intrigues he drove him from the Court 
of Joseph II., and still went quivering with indignation 
over a grievance which it is quite impossible to under- 
stand. Da Ponte, a poet whose pleasure was sought 
wherever his will inclined, whose Venetian adventures, 
as related by himself, are so romantic, so golden, that 
they are quite incredible, cannot be too severe upon the 
amours of Casti. ‘He was chaste,’ writes this indignant 
Puritan, something in the manner of an epitaph, ‘in nothing 
save his name.’ It was true that Casti had a temperate 
opinion of Da Ponte’s verse, and that of le Nozze he ob- 
served that ‘it contained a few fine lines.’ And ‘such, writes 
Da Ponte, without condescending to demonstration, ‘ such 
was his opinion of this chef d’wurre /’ One gathers, then, 
that he was a man of large personal vanity ; but, in truth, 
the word implies very little. He took only two human 
beings seriously—Dante and himself: the rest seemed the 
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merest puppets. For the truth is he mistook his use- 
fulness for the achievement to which his usefulness 
might be put: so that nothing can well be more ludicrous 
—though it is very pleasant to contemplate the satisfac- 
tion of the man—than the picture which he draws 
of the three ma/stri of Vienna—Mozart, Martini, and 
Salieri—at their prayers before him for /ibretti. ‘ Now, 
I loved them,’ he pathetically remarks, ‘ and I appreciated 
all the three equally.’ What then was left him? He 
resolved to stupefy the world. There shall be a /ibretto 
for each ; for Mozart Don Juan, for Martini that famous 
Arbore di Diana, for Salieri Assur. In each he is equally 
happy, and he declares all three to have been equally 
ravished by his performance. From each he looked for 
the same reward of immortality, for had he not written all 
three? Yet where now lie the dusty partitions of Assur 
and the drbore ? Where the dainty /ibretli composed for 
Righini and Peticchio, musicians, he sorrowfully admits, 
unworthy of his genius? One knows not in what circle 
of hell this excellent creature is expiating his huge sin of 
disproportion, Yet thedevil may haply forgive him much 
for his Don Juan, whose character he very faithfully 
And Da Ponte lived to be 
ninety-seven; and Don Juan died young; and neither 


reflected in his own life. 


forgave his enemies, and neither forgot his loves. 


LEPROSY IN SIBERIA 


TICTOR HUGO, in recording the antecedents of 
Simourdin, hero of Quatre Vingt-Treize, tells how 
that ci-devant priest achieved enormous popularity in St. 
Antoine ; for that he saved the life of a hospital patient by 
sucking an ulcer which could not otherwise be drained, 
because, says he, ‘ there is nothing more difficult and rare 
than an act of heroism requiring something repulsive 
and loathsome.’ I shall take leave to apply his words to 
Miss Kate Marsden, the writer of On Sleigh and Horseback 
fo Outcast Siberian Lepers (London: The Record Press). 
For leprosy is the most loathsome of the many mysterious 
and immitigable ailments which afflict the children of 
man, 

The Yakuts are a rather stolid race, with a full share of 
fatalistic indifference ; who may never be persuaded to 
isolate their small-pox patients, although they know full 
well the contagious nature of the disease. ‘Why should 
we trouble ?’ they said. ‘ All would not die, but only those 
appointed to do so by God’ (p. 203). But these same 
Yakuts are in mortal dread of leprosy. ‘As soon as a 
Yakut recognises a leper among them—be it father, 
mother, brother, sister, son, or daughter—immediately he 
is thrust out from the family for ever, and never has any 
further connection with them during the whole of his life.’ 
Nothing will induce a Yakut to approach a leper, to 
allow a leper to come near him, to tread the ground a 
leper has trodden. And what the Yakut cannot be 
induced to do Miss Marsden has done of her own choice 
and free-will. She went to the Siberian lepers: she 
visited their stinking dens; she spoke to them; she 
distributed relief among them, For one moment, which 
they will not forget till the end of their miserable exis- 
tence, she made them feel that they are not wholly outcast 
from the race. She had a special design in choosing the 
Siberian variety. As she tells in her introduction, she had 
heard, in Constantinople and then in Moscow, vague 
rumours about the existence in Siberia of a certain herb,a 
palliative and in the earlier stages a cure of the disease. 
Of course she did not find it. ‘True, that Bishop Melenty 
showed her something supposed to be it. But the fact that 
the Yakuts know nothing about it is proof that it does not 
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exist.* Infact, Miss Marsden found nothing in Siberia but 
the resolve to establish an ordinary leper hospital for the 
Sredne Vilinsk District. Now, in this district there are 
only about eighty lepers, male and female. And why, it 
may be asked, should the civilised world be worried for 
the sake of a handful of far-away savages, when there is 
so much entreating for help at its own threshold? Miss 
Marsden’s answer is that, there is always some one to 
take care of our own unfortunates—at least, to think 
about them; whilst these poor creatures are altogether 
without the pale of human sympathy. Hers, in fact, 
is the frame of mind of the Scots preacher who would 
have his congregation to ‘pray for the puir de’il,’ for 
that there was ‘naebody else to pray for him.’ She 
has touched the very bottom of human misery. There is 
no going any deeper—even in thought. These lepers are 
styed in the very lowest circle of the human hell; and 
our author's description of their estate, which has every 
mark of truthfulness and sincerity, is productive of harrow- 
ing and unique emotion. She is sure to stir the reading 
world; and, without pretending to be a prophet, I can 
safely predict success for her book as for her enterprise. 

In her immediate object she succeeded at the first ; for 
here (pp. 77-82) you may read the story of the official 
relief of the Yakut lepers. It is a most convincing proof 
of the incredible slowness and inefficiency of the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy; and Mr, George Kennan himself has 
adduced nothing more striking. The plans for build- 
ing a leper hospital had then been passing from office 
to office for sixly-jour years (since ‘27, in fact), and the 
hospital was even yet to build. The necessity for such a 
refuge in the centre of leprosy was fully admitted ; but 
the money (£1200) could never be found: Miss Marsden 
found it in Moscow—found double the amount—in less 
than a fortnight. It is a triumph of individual initiative 
and energy ; yet for a Russian there is something exceed- 
ingly sad about it. 

One of the chief charms of the book is the writer's 
sympathy with the Russian people of all classes and condi- 
tions. There is scarce a chapter which does not bear 
witness to their kind-heartedness, to the love they bear 
the poor, to their willingness to help when occasions 
offers. There are hundreds and thousands of Russian men 
and women—especially women, ready and able to do 
Miss Marsden’s work—indeed any work that is like to 
benefit the people. But none the less herself must do it, 
or it had certainly remained undone. The Russian girl 
who would embark on such an enterprise as hers would 
soon be caught in an inextricable web of red-tape ; 
even supposing she were not stopped at the very outset 
—for how should her motives be other than political ? 
lor a foreigner, there is no precedent, no established rule; 
so Miss Marsden was able to break the spell, and accomplish 
her task. 

And now let me note another aspect of her book—I 
mean the view she takes of general conditions. She 
went to Siberia with a definite object, from whose 
pursuit she would not permit herself to swerve. But 
she could not help seeing much more than she meant 
to have seen, and she would not have made her book thus 
interesting had she abstained from speaking of ex- 
periences outside her mission. For instance, she saw the 
Siberian prisons, about which so much has of late been 
written. She is very reticent upon this point, lest she 
give offence to a Government which, to her, was really 


I venture to stiggest (that these rumours originated in the fact that 
there is in Siberia a species of wild garlic called churuncha which does not 
grow anywhere else and is used by the natives to excellent purpose on 
scorbutic patients, This I have froma fellow exile who worked in a Siberian 
druggist’s shop,—S.S, 
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considerate and kind. But she cannot help letting out 
the truth now and then; and to a public distracted by 
the flagrant contradiction between the descriptions of 
Mr. George Kennan on one hand and Dr. Lansdell and 
Mr. Harry de Windt on the other, her book will be of very 
great value. Her path, to a great extent, was Mr. 
George Kennan’s own; she virtually confirms his state- 
ments. I refer my readers to her account of Tiumen gaol 
(p. 34) which she says is vividly impressed in her memory 
‘with all its wretchedness’ : with those of Tukalinsk (pp. 
24,49) and Ekaterineburg, and especially (p. 57) that of 
the ‘black holes,’ called élapes; the last containing 
some precious hints as to the several ways in which more 
confident and less careful travellers are deceived by the 
officials. But I will not dwell upon this subject: in de- 
ference to Miss Marsden herself, who almost implores her 
readers not to use her book as a point dappui for an 
attack on the Russian Government. 

For the book gud book, it is not to be considered as a 
piece of literature : it is an instrument to the fulfilment of 
a mission. But it is well worth reading for itself, being 
a very vivid and graphic summary of the experiences of 
an intelligent, observant, and sympathetic traveller, whose 
eyes and heart were keenly alive to the manifold sug- 
gestions of an extraordinary experience. —S. STEpNIAK. 


TO BOW BRIDGE 


XNHE eleven-five tram-car from Stratford started for 
Bow a trifle before its time. The conductor knew 
what he might escape by stealing a march upon the closing 
public-houses ; as also what was in store for all the con- 
ductors in his wake, till there were no more drunkards left to 
swarm the cars. Forit was Saturday night, and many a week's 
wages were a-knocking down; and the publicans this 
side of Bow Bridge shut their doors at eleven under Act 
of Parliament ; whereas beyond the Bridge, which is the 
County of London, the law gives them another hour, and 
aman may drink many pots therein. And for this, at eleven 
every Saturday, there is a great rush westwards, a vast 
migration over Lea, from all the length of High Street. 
From the nearer parts they walk, or do their best to 
walk ; but from further Stratford, by the Town Hall, the 
Church, and the Martyrs’ Memorial, they crowd the cars ; 
because it is a long half-mile, and the week’s work is 
over. Also, the car being swamped, it is odds that a man 
shall save his fare, since no conductor may fight his 
way a quarter through his passengers before Bow Bridge, 
where the vehicle is emptied at a rush, And that means 
yet another half-pint. 

So the eleven-five car started sooner than it might have 
done. Asit was spattering with rain, I boarded it, sharing 
the conductor’s forlorn hope, but taking care to sit 
extremely at the fore end inside. In the broad street the 
market clamoured and flared, its lights and shadows flicker- 
ing and fading about the long churchyard and the steeple 
in the midst thereof; and toward the distant lights, the 
shining road sparkled in long reaches, like a blackguard 
river. A gap fell here and there among the lights where 
a publican put his gas out; and at these points 
the crowd thickened. A quiet mechanic came in 
and sat near a decent woman with children, a bundle, 
a basket and a cabbage. Thirty yards on the car rum- 
bled, and suddenly its hinder end was taken in a 
mass of people—howling, struggling and blaspheming— 
who stormed and wrangled in at the door and up the 
stairs. There were lads and men whooping and flushed, 
there were girls and women screaming sentimental 
choruses; and in a moment the seats were packed, knees 
were taken, and there was not an inch of standing room, 
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The conductor cried ‘All full!’ and tugged at his bell- 
strap, whereunto many were hanging by the hand ; but he 
was swept from his feet, and made to push hard for his 
own place. And there was no more foothold on the 
back platform, nor the front, nor any vacant step upon 
the stair-way ; and the roof was thronged; and the rest of 
the crowd was fain to betake itself to the next car. 

This one moved off slowly, with shrieks and howls that 
were racking to the wits. From divers quarters of the 
roof came a bumping thunder as of cellar-flapping clogs. 
Profanity was showered down as it were by pailfuls from 
above, and was swilled back as it were in pailfuls from 
below. Blowses in feathered bonnets bawled_ hilarious 
obscenity at the jiggers. A little maid with a market- 
basket, hustled and jostled and elbowed at the far end, 
listened eagerly and laughed when she could understand ; 
and the quiet mechanic, whose knees had been invaded 
by an unsteady young woman in a crushed hat, tried to 
look pleased. My own knees were saved from capture by 
the near neighbourhood of an enormous female seated 
partly on the seat and partly on myself, snorting and gulp- 
ing with sleep, her head upon the next man’s shoulder. (To 
offer your seat to a standing woman would, as beseems 
a foreign antic, have been visited by the ribaldry of the 
whole car.) In the midst of the riot the decent woman 
sat silent and indifferent, her children on and about her 
knees. Further along, two women ate fish with their 
fingers and discoursed personalities in voices which ran 
strident through the uproar, as the odour of their snack 
asserted itself in the general fetor. And opposite the 
decent woman there sat a bonnetless drab, who said 
nothing, but looked at the decent woman’s children as 
a Sshoeless brat at the dolls in a toyshop window. 

‘So I ses to ’er, L ses ’—this from the snacksters—‘ I’m 
a respectable married woman, I ses. More’n you can say, 
you barefaced hussey, I ses * Then a shower of 
curses, a shout, a roar of laughter; and the conductor, 
making slow and laborious progress with the fares nearest 
A man had jumped upon the 
A scutHe and a fight, 


him, turned his head. 
footboard and a passenger's toes, 
and both had rolled off into the mire, and got left be- 
hind. ‘ Ain't they fond o' one another?’ cried a girl. 
‘They're a’ goin’ for a walk together’; and there was a 
guffaw. ‘The silly bleeders ‘Il be too late for the pubs,’ 
said a male voice; and there was another, for the general 
understanding was touched. 

Then—an effect of sympathy, perhaps—a scuffle broke 
out on the roof. But this disturbed not the insides. The 
conductor went on his plaguy task: to save time, he 
passed over the one or two that, asked or not, seemed 
likely to pay at the journey’s end. The women with the 
fish resumed their talk, the choristers their singing; 
the rumble of the wheels was lost in a Babel of 
empty ribaldry ; the enormous woman choked and gasped 
and snuggled lower down upon her neighbour's shoulder ; 
the shabby Jezebel looked at the children. A man by 
the door vomited his liquor: whereat was more hilarity, 
and his neighbours, with many yaups, shoved further up 
the middle. But one of the little ones, standing before 
her mother, was pushed almost to falling ; and the harlot, 
seeing her chance, snatched the child upon her knee. The 
child looked up, something in wonder, and smiled; and 
the woman leered as honestly as she might, saying a 
hoarse word or two. 

Presently the conflict overhead, waxing and waning to 
an accompaniment of angry shouts, afforded another 
brief diversion to those within, and something persuaded 
the standing passengers to shove towards the door, 
The child had fallen asleep in the street-walker’s arms. 
‘Jinny !’ cried the mother, reaching forth and shaking 
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her. ‘Jinny! wake up now—you mustn't go to sleep.’ 
And she pulled the little thing from her perch to where 
she had first been standing. 

The bonnetless creature bent forward and, in her 
curious voice (like that of one sick with shouting), ‘She 
can set on my knee, m’m, if she likes,’ she said: ‘she’s 
tired.’ 


The mother busied herself with a jerky adjustment of 


the child’s hat and shawl. ‘She mustn’t go to sleep, 
was all she said ; sharply, and without looking up. 

The hoarse woman bent further forward, with a 
propitiatory grin. ‘Ow old is she? .... I'd like to— 
give ‘er a penny.’ 

The mother answered nothing; but drew the child 
close by the side of her knee, where a younger was 
sitting, and looked steadily through the fore- windows, 

The hoarse woman sat back, unquestioning and un- 
resentful, and turned her eyes upon those that were 
crowding over the conductor; for the car was rising 
over Bow Bridge. Front and back they surged down 
from the roof, and the insides made for the door as one 
man. The big woman’s neighbour arose, and let her fall 
over upon the seat whence, awaking with a loud grunt 
and an incoherent curse, she rolled after the rest. The 
conductor, clamant and bedevilled, was caught between 
the two pell-mells and, demanding fares and gripping his 
satchel, was carried over the footboard in the rush. And the 
stramash overhead came tangled and swearing down the 
stairs, gaining volume and force by random punches as 
it came; and the crowd on the pavement streamed 
vocally toward a brightness at the bridge-foot--the lights 
of the Bombay Grab. The woman with the children 
waited till the footboard was clear, and then, carrying one 
child and leading another (her marketings attached about 
her by indeterminate means), she set the two youngsters 
on the pavement, leaving the third on the step of the 
car. The harlot, lingering, lifted the child again 
lifted her rather high—and_ set her upon the path 
with the others. Then she walked away toward the 
Bombay Grab. 
ing it down the turning between the public-house and 
the bridge with drunken swiftness and an intermittent 


A man in a blue-serge suit was foot- 


stagger; and tightening her shawl, she went in chase. 
The quiet mechanic stood and stretched himself, and 
took a corner seat near the door; and the tram-car, 


quiet and vacant, bumped on westward. 
Artur Morrison, 


IN THE VALLEY 


\ rata birds in the thicket sing, 
~ Glancing and flitting on eager wing ; 
Leaves are green on the branches still, 


But the autumn airs breathe chill. 


Spring is over and Summer gone, 
Sut the birds in the valley still sing on 
To the broad brown hilis and the quiet sky, 


Though Winter is drawing nigh. 


The slow wind sighs and the skies are grcy, 
But the little birds pipe so shrill, so gay ; 
So sweet to-day are the songs they sing 
They will waken the banished Spring. 
GRAHAM R, TOMSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘CROSSING THE BAR’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 17th January, 1893. 


S1R,—The epitaph copied in Bideford Churchyard by the Rev 
Dr. Kynaston may possibly be found to be one much in favour as 
a memorial to deceased sailors about the end of last and the 
beginning of this century. Another version of it, approaching 
more nearly in its terms to Tennyson’s ‘ Crossing the Bar’ is 
copied by Grose in his O/éo. My copy of the O/o is of the second 
edition (1796), and in that edition the epitaph appears on 
page 312, Thus it runs: 


On a Sailor ; in Leostoffe church-yard, Suffolk. 


Tho’ Boreas’ winds, tempestuous waves, 
Have tost me to and fro, 
In spite of both, by God’s decree, 
| harbour here below ; 
And tho’ at anchor here ] lie, 
With many of our fleet, 
Yet once again I hope to rise 
My Admiral Christ to meet. 


The fact of Tennyson’s frequent visits to Lowestoft (with Fitz- 
gerald) may lend further interest, or significance, to this earlier 


version of Dr. Kynaston’s find.— I am, etc., N. M. 


REVIEWS 
FUMBLINGS 


Studies by a Recluse in Cloister, Town and Country. By 
Avucustus Jessopp, D.D. London: Unwin. 


Augustus Jessopp, D.D.—the name of this graduate is 
familiar to all who have ever invested silver in Swagbellied 
Monthly or Nimble Weekly—would have us know that he is 
an humble and lowly student, who but for the distractions of 
Bible Classes and Mothers’ Meetings had done ‘solid’ things. 
Also he shuns the world’s eye, being a sort of journalistic 
solitary and like unto those hermits of the Thebaid, who ‘it is 
well known’ used to achieve the daily onion by the sale of 
occasional prayers. A true mock-modesty may be discerned 
in every page of this collection of historical ‘fumblings’ (the 
author’s own phrase, and dare we better it /), penny lectures, 
and essays on everything in particular and nothing in general. 
Yet in spite of his brazen-faced humility he is pleasanter in 
the reading than most of his race-—-whether you compare 
him to Haweis, who is ever ready to turn an honest penny out 
of his ignorance of musical matters, or with Barnett the 
Socialistic Evangelical Agnostic, or with Farrar, whose ‘ blood 
and glory’ style is dear to the ancient maiden, or with that 
little tin Pope Stead and the many blaring Trumpets of 
Dissent, or with that ‘immeasurable clergyman’ in a green 
tie, Mr. Gladstone (Knowles on Tennyson). He is a store- 
house of curious facts and quotations—using the latter as his 
ingenious friend advised Cervantes to use them—and though 
infinitely digressive manages to convey a good deal of in- 
formation. 

The three essays, which deal with the English monks and 
their relations with country parsons and the Friars, will interest 
those who know nothing about such matters. Dr. Jessopp was 
at College with Dr. Luard and knows Ingulphus of Croyland 
to be a fraud, so that he is a fairly safe guide. The first humble 
‘fumbling ’—we thank the divine for teaching us that word— 
is concerned with the apotheosis of the county historian, the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s, and the work of St. Alban’s historio- 
grapher Matthew of Paris—the ‘ Verwirrer der Geshchichte’ 
according to Lappenberg—and is worthy of the Quarterly, 
wherein it first appeared. But he is partial in his dealings 
with the Saxon foundations, and whether he is speaking of 
their hatred of the Mendicant Orders or of their contempt of 
Papal authority or of the working out of the Dissolution, still 
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holds a brief for the Benedictine ‘old connexion’. And when 
he enters on the domain of general history he is apt to speak 
foolishly—to say that ‘ Rome swept a sponge that was soaked 
in blood over all the past of the nations she subdued’ is a 
mere wearing of Kingsley’s red spectacles. Let him read 
Maine before he travels so far afield. His account of Bury 
St. Edmund’s is interesting ; it is a curious fact that half-way 
through the twelfth century the Jews with their wives and chil- 
dren were actually living within the Abbey walls. The older 
monasteries were given to the ‘flying of kites’, and in the 
case of St. Edmund’s, but for a providential massacre by 
Crusaders of their ‘men in possession’ the great Abbot 
Sampson had surely failed in his house-keeping. Finally his 
description of the Norfolk Holyland is a learned fragment of 
local antiquity. 

There is no very obvious reason, why the other pieces in the 
book should have been reprinted. ‘ The Land and its Owners 
in the Past Times’ is a well-meant attempt to teach the people 
of Birmingham a few commonplaces of English History ; the 
worthy glebe-holder reminds us that ‘as for the nationalisation 
of the land it was nationalised by the Conqueror.’ a statement 
to be seriously considered by the minority of English voters. 
‘L’Ancien Noblesse’ aims at proving that the County Gentle- 
inan has existed in every age and society: speaking with a 
certain irony Dr. Jessopp calls him an ‘anachronism’ (Time 
never claims to be called consistent like other bald-headed 
folk) and repeats the ancient plaint ‘ Monsieur, les chateaux 
sen vont’. ‘Letters and Letter-writing’ contains a notable 
piece of autobiography—it would appear that Charles Lamb 
once patted the writer’s head, and the writer ventures to hope 
that alock of hair may spring perennial from that more or less 
mythical spot. Lastly, ‘a Suggestion for my Betters ’ advocates 
the teaching of English History as a compulsory subject in 
Board-Schools, so that the masses may grow up proud of 
their past —a consummation devoutly to be wished, but hardly 
likely to be realised. There are some sensible remarks on the 
worth and work of the young historians of Oxford and Paris, 
though M. Fustel de Coulanges is too highly praised. The 
Recluse deserves our sympathy seeing that certain Exten- 
sionists have invaded his county, or it may be have even 
lectured in his own parish! However, judging by the overflow 
of his soul in the last article of the collection, he need not fear 
their rivalry overmuch. ‘ Pronounciation’ is not a pretty spelling 

page 235), and the author owed us a statistical paper on his 
Bible Classes and Mothers’ Meetings. 


ABERDEEN DOCTORS 


Aberdeen Doctors at Home and Abroad. By EA HI! 
BURTON RODGER. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
Whatever the reason— whether granite or poverty — 


Aberdeen has always been more distinguished in trade and 
science than in art and literature. In surgery and medi- 
cine its pupils have scarce been second to those of Edin- 
burgh herself; and that is saying much, considering that 
a hundred years ago Edinburgh was the only famous 
medical school in Britain. At the beginning of the century 
as now) the “pushing, clever, and successful Aberdeen doctor 
pervaded, not only his own hardfeatured city, but also Edin- 
burgh and London and the battlefields of Europe. A 
book, therefore, about Aderdeen Doctors is what the pub- 
lisher and the book-maker do call ‘a good idea. Mr. 
Blackwood, as publisher, has done his part to make a very 
handsome book, but Mrs. Rodger has not quite come off in her 
share of the production. Her purpose and her plan are good, 
and she has evidently been industrious in research, but her 
language and style are amateurish more Scotico—that is to say, 
as they be understood in the educated circles of modern Aber- 
deen. Her language appears to be English, but is not always (it 
is not English, for instance to say that ‘a circumstance hap- 
pened’) and her style is sometimes wild and swampy as the 
old Freedom of Stocket. 

But you may get used to Mrs. Rodger’s singular style, even 
as you may get used to looking at objects through a smoked 
glass. Then it may be seen that she has much curious and 
agreeable information to impart, carefully collected and not ill 
digested. Her narrative gathers round the Aberdeen Medical 
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Society, which was the beginning of the Medical School, and 
which was established in 1789 by a few young students of 
Marischal College, famed as the Alma Mater of Dugald 
Dalgetty. Yet for about half a century before that the medical 
student of Aberdeen was not so bare of instruction as the 
medical student in London ; besides his apprenticeship to a 
practising doctor or apothecary, and his theoretic lectures from 
the Professors of Medicine of King’s College or Marischal 
College, he had the clinical instruction of the Infirmary, which 
was established in 1741 just !n time to have its wards filled with 
the care of both rebels and redcoats in the Forty-Five. Still, the 
eminence of Aberdeen in medicine and surgery dates from the 
day when a dozen students carnestly took their own 
instruction in hand and founded the Medical Society. The 
most active and eminent of that band of twelve was the youth 
who became known to the world as Sir James McGrigor, who 
was the first to import order, economy, and respect into the 
Army Medical Department, and who was ‘ Director-General of 
the Allied Armies’ Medical Department’ in the Peninsular 
War. To indicate how great was his service to the British 
Army at that critical season after the battle of Corunna, when 
he was sent out by the War Office, it is sufficient to say that of 
the small and disheartened force of which Wellesley had taken 
command no less than 7000 were on the sick list, or on sick 
leave with their wives and families in Lisbon and other towns, 
and that in a short space McGrigor reduced that number to a 
hundred, and insisted on establishing field hospitals after the 
French model (with even French doctors at first, because com- 
petent English were hard to get), in order that the sick might 
have proper and constant surveillance. So he redeemed the 
British from the reproach of Napoleon that they were savages 
of little account ; for half their force was always ors de com- 
bat. 

Mrs. Rodger has many distinguished names on her list— 
names like those of Dr. John Arbuthnot, the ‘friend and com- 
panion of Pope, Swift, and Gay,’ and Physician Extraordinary 
to Queen Anne (as readers of Esmond will remember), Sir 
Waltar Farquhar, Dr. Abercrombie (the friend of Sir Walter 
Scott), and the Gregorys—but she has little to say about 
them that is new. Far more interesting and curious are the 
stories she has to tell of Aberdeen doctors three or four hun- 
dred years ago, when the youth who would get on had to go to 
Leyden or to Paris for his medical instruction, and when the 
Stay-at-home medico became not infrequently the minister of 
the parish. Better, however, than any of the stories about 
doctoring are those which are merely s7é, or related thereto. 
Excellent is that one of the old servant of a dead laird, who 
was reproached for doing his hardest to make the funeral guests 
drunk, and who replied, ‘It was the wull o’ the deed that 
’se mak ye a’ fou at his burial, and his wull maun_ be 
obeyed’; excellent that of the laird’s lady, a collector of 
medicinal herbs for use among her tenants, who answered, 
being asked how she knew the said herbs were not poi- 
sonous, ‘ Fine that ; I aye try them on the laird first.’ Of more 
refined quality is the letter of the nobleman of the Restoration 
days, who invited a funeral guest in these terms : ‘The Lord 
having removed my consort from her pilgrimage to her eternal 
rest in the bosom of her Redeemer, and purposing thro’ His 
good will to have her corpse interred at Dunrobin, I entreat 
your Lordship may be here, which will do me ane singular 
courtesy, and engage me to do the like upon occasion, 


THE BOOM OF THE BOOK-PLATE 


English Book-Plates. An Illustrated Handbook for Students of 
E£x-Libris. By EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A.  Lon- 
don : Bell. 


The new years bring each one his special new devotions : 
and signs and portents seems to denote that a mild attack of 
Ex-Libris is epidemic within these shores. Arse, my fond fair 
one, and come away: the skating is over and gone, and the 
voice of the book-plate is heard in the land. Hence it is that 
Mr. Egerton Castle, flinging aside his foil, now lunges full 
at us with this his Compleat Book-Pliter ; a thing achieved in 


spite of ‘the very short time available for its compilation ’ (’), 
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to which serious disadvantage its pages bear pathetic witness 
here and there. 

As for the Thing itself, once it is frankly admitted 
that the book-plate is a pleasant personal coxcombry, 
one can pass from toleration to a genuine interest in its rise, its 
efflorescence, and (even) its Late-Victorian vagary—from its stout 
manly Tudor fanfare of lineage and style to much that is 
merely modern priggery. Anentirely honest vanity, a frank 
‘bravery’ that swaggers at you unabashed, is always worthy a 
hearty welcome. Mr. Castle’s attempt at apology and justifica- 
tion to the serious-minded—as if the Thing did really serve an 
end of identification and bore witness of ownership—is both un- 
necessary and misplaced. The only means towards prolonging 
possession—till such time as the tap of the auctioneering 
hammer, penetrating even to the shores of Styx, hushes 
first-edition chatter among collector-ghosts—the only true 
means are, a stubborn heart, a deaf ear, a vigilant eye, and 
stout doors (with good locks) to your shelves. The old posy 
for rings—‘A Nul Autre ’—should be writ large over every good 
bookman’s door. 

The Book-Plate’s personality, then, being the Book-Plates 
sole excuse, the armorial element, so frequently abandoned of 
late, must be stoutly insisted upon therein. So let the armiger 
blazon him bravely where blazon him he cin. Moreover, 
the hard-and-fast requirements of the ’scutcheon impose just 
the limitations that are necessary to art: and would at least 
prevent the achievement of such nightmares as that figured 
here on p.172—whose owner’s name we breathe not, since 
‘it is whispered) he is a publisher. After the heraldic 
swagger has been allowed its due share, the owner's 
personal or peculiar whimsy or ‘idiasm’ is not only 
permissible, but is distinctly demanded : that the coxcombry be 
not incomplete. And the ideal book-plate thus devised in the 
mind, you may sadly range the arid spaces tenanted by the 
Thing in its ‘Urn,’ ‘ Ruin,’ and ‘Fisherman’ types: let drop 
the tear of sensibility over the ‘Modern Allegorical’ (the 
Thing in vapid excess) and the ‘ Die-Sinker’ (the Thing in 
defect); and warm both hands at last before stout John Scott 
his ‘ Mark’ of 1521 (p. 36), the brave smiling Rococo of Ben- 
jamin Hatley Foote, 1743 (p. 77), Millais’ graceful design for 
Sir Christopher Sykes, or the happy foppishness of that which 
(p. 161) proclaims Sir Oswald Brierley to all time as Marine 
Painter to Her Majesty. That the Thing his a fascination of 
its own is obvious: else who would ever have looked to find 
‘Thomas Carlyle’ in this galley? Yet here he is (p. 133) un- 
expected and unmistakable ; and—is. it a dream? or is that 
some fragment of the ‘silly business’ of heraldry you discern 
there with the naked eye? 

English though this particular vanity be, Mr. Castle has yet 
found a moment to deal with its origin and growth. That 
the Germans, so sadly to seek (i matters heraldic), played 
Lucina at its birth—in the ‘marks’ of their printers 
is a distinct feather in such caps as are cocked beyond 
Rhine. And though it is true that for us of England 
to quote Lord De Tabley), ‘The custom seems to have 
come in first for the purpose of recording book-legacies,’ 
we may complacently note our own Richard Fawkes, his mark 
of 1521 (p. 34), a gallantry that need give the wall to none. In 
dealing with collections, Mr. Castle, for so famed a master of 
fence, scarce scores a point when he would justify the ravish- 
ment of the plate from the board to which, with a stout ‘quis 
separabit?’ it has once been happily wedded. Nay, his cold- 
blooded description of the best way to achieve this modern 
sort of cattle-lifting rather aggravates his crime. It is even as if 
some Chinaman might seek to demonstrate that the cultured 
method of sawing asunder between boards was a torture worth 
two of your rude Gothic rack and thumbikin. — Still, a ‘hand- 
book’s’ claim is a modest one, and it is here well justified : 
in that the book contains the minimum of text with the 
maximum of illustration: that it provides some hundred and 
forty reproductions of representative book-plates, chrono- 
logically ordered ; and that it includes four impressions direct 
from the plates of Sherborn, that ‘great little master’ of this 
Brentford realm. Lastly, Mr. Castle has done well to put on 
record the name of him who drew the Coats of Arms (or the 
greater part) in Foster’s Peerage: artistic achievements which 
shauld bring an added blush to the crimson cheeks of Peerages 
more meanly adorned, 
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BUDDHISM RE-VIEWED 


Buddhism in Magadhaand Ceylon. By R. S. COPLESTON, 
D.D., Bishop of Colombo. London: Longmans. 


Metal on metal is crank heraldry, and a bishop on Buddhism 
suggests the old saw about two of a trade. Neither Dr. 
Bigandet’s important work on the Burmese variety (only once 
cited here at second hand), nor Dr. Copleston’s own book on 
the Ceylonese confounds the saying. Great part of this big 
volume is ‘local’ and ‘colonial’ ; a sort of stand-up fight with 
Sumangala Terunnansé, the present Head of Buddhism in the 
island, who not only publishes English books and catechisms, 
but writes them in a language ‘coloured by Christian asso- 
ciations.’ Nay : you shall see a monk of his ‘holding forth at 
the corner of the street, exactly imitating, while he denounces, 
the Christian missionary’ before his own converts. Obviously 
the flattest blasphemy : near as bad as chaffing a new barrister 
before his first attorney! The common and unaproned layman 
cannot work up very much indignation about this. Some 
indeed may even be so cheerful-minded as to rub their hands 
over it ; at the same time receiving with mild joy the news that 
the Ceylonese do laugh consumedly at the Esoteric-theosophical 
vanity. It is clear the o!d horse has a kick in him still, and, it is 
also clear, this modern local revival is the outcome of a revolt 
against Christian proselytising : a pursuit at which Buddhism 
itself has always been expert and abounding. But it may thank 
the British occupation of 1796 for a healthy rouser, all the same. 
Another (wholly untheological) point that may prejudice an 
unregenerate in the Ceylonese monk’s favour is the almost 
sacred ‘character’ given to a good cook (and her master 
though the wages are, Eastern fashion, left somewhat vague : 


‘The woman who gives well-made food, clean, nice, and full of flavour : 
That gift given to the upright, the virtuous, and exalted, 
Accumulates merit upon merit, and has great reward.’ 


Viewed (and it is not easy) apart from its local controversial 
aspect, the book is diffuse and repetitious. Its five hundred 
pages might (still harping on the cook) very well have been 
boiled-down to three-fifths, and the brace of indexes have also 
been knocked into one. But we must hasten to say that the 
best part is excellent, and a great part is better and deeper 
and more thoughtful than anything else we have read on some 
of the Buddhist puzzles. Dr. Copleston has manifestly been 
brought to ‘a dead point’ ever the pre-Buddhic mysteries 
that that faith enholds: its worship and conversion of snakes, 
nagas, winged serpents ; and of ‘ gods,’ that is, of devas, de- 
vatas, and grahayas. ‘The ‘ Eightfold Path’ draws from him a 
pregnant remark which might make a text for some exposition 
of his difficulties. This phrase, he says, is a famous title for 
the Buddhist system. But no special teaching is conveyed by 
it; constantly as it is praised, it is never explained ; there is 
no Eightfold Path to be found in the books, no eight branches 
of study or practice corresponding to the eight names; the 
strictest search fails to discover any such division or such 
method, And then he surmises that perhaps the term refers 
to some arragement of which all record is lost ; perhaps the 
word ‘eightfold’ had some associations unknown to us. It 
had, as can be shown. For, take first the facts that when the 
Buddha was entering Nirvana ‘the four great gods, guar- 
dians of the four quarters of the world, provided four stone 
bowls’ for him (p.' 38); that when he entered, ‘these four 
great deities shouted’ (p. 44) ; also that there are ‘four infinite 
regions’ (p. 92), and ‘four signs’ (p. 36). Have we not here 
the four great Canopic cardinal pillar-gods who in Egyptian, in 
Semitic, in many other mythologies, support the heavens and 
bind the universe? The ‘eight’ are the cardinal and half- 
cardinal divine powers, and they too are universal in the most 
archaic cosmic myths. Add, that ‘sixteen’ is also a sacred 
number (pp. 222, 339), and that every Buddha has the ‘ thirty- 
two’ marks of ‘a great one,’ or wheel-monarch, on his body, 
besides being stamped with the universe-wheel on the soles of 
his feet (pp. 34, 234), and it ought to be fairly evident that the 
whole set of numbers is cosmic, as certainly as that the 
4, 8, 16, or 32 rhumbs of the wheel of the compass point to 
and exhaust the universe. ‘It isin the four Truths that the 
kernel of Buddhism is to be found,’ says _.Dr. Copleston very 
properly (p. 45) ; and ‘the eightfold path’ is—cosmically—just 
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the same even thing in bigger numbers. Of course the ‘four 
royal families of snakes’ (p. 169) are the archaic holy ones of 
the four infinite quarters; and the pillar-gods explain the 
marvellous Asoka’s use of pillars whereon to engrave the 
Buddhist doctrines (p. 264). The whole thing hangs toge- 
ther as the symbolism of a cosmic faith, first antecedent to 
and then fractionally concurrent with Buddhism; and Dr. 
Copleston is very near hitting it off when he conjectures (p. 
120) that ‘there has been an amalgamation of two originally 
distinct and separate things, one the Buddhism of the formulas, 
the other the practical moral system.’ 

Another acute and consistent remark is that the Wheel of 
the Law, which Buddha set revolving, ‘had probably been long 
a symbol’ (p. 44). Of course it had. It was the wheel-symbol 
of the Divine Law that rotated the universe, and it was calmly 
annexed by Buddhism, one of the great ‘conveying’ and 
assimilating religions of mankind. And the true antetype of 
the ‘cakkavatti’ (wheel-turner), the universe-ruler, is thus the 
god of that universe ; and Buddha’s marks of the wheel and 
the ‘thirty-two’ mean the grand total of that universe and its 
turning. The supposed revolution also explains Indian circular 
worship (p. 44) and the holiness of the ‘twist’ of the rare reversed 
chank-shell (p. 315). Another puzzle, which Dr. Copleston says 
(p. 128) is never explained, is ‘the Middle Way’ of which Nirvana 
is the goal; but it lies in the middle of the Wheel, to which the 
four ‘or the eight) paths lead. There, at the mathematical 
point where there is no motion, is the cruxical nirvana. Oddly 
enough, Dr. Bigandet was on a similar track as regards nirvana 
and ‘udoo’ (Legend of Gaudama, 2nd ed. 1866, p. 322). Dr. 
Copleston has not yet (p. 217) reached a full understanding of 
the ‘crossing-over’ in Buddhism: the Sanskrit gafa, Chinese 
kitat, and Japanese giya/e,; and the brass-roofed Palace, and 
the golden Vase, and the Tree-and-Branch can all be 
cosmically explained. But he really ought not lightly to label 
all ‘these things’ as ‘boundless nonsense’ (p. 424). Suppose he 
were to stop at the word ‘boundless’? 

Since Dr. Coplestoa wrote, there have been discovered by 
Mr. Lewis Price three other Asoka inscriptions in North 
Mysore which appear to extend his rule farther south than was 
before proved, and to make his sending of a Buddhist Mission 
to Ceylon less unlikely. 


ROUND LONDON 


Round London. By MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C. London; 


Macmillan. 


This book is divided into two parts : the first of which, ‘ Up 
West, may be thrown out of account. The late Montagu 
Williams was much in the West End ; but he was never of it, 
and his pictures of life in it are unreal and hard. But shift 
the ‘airt’ and go east with him; and at once he is your guide, 
philosopher and friend. He sees, he sympathises, he appre- 
ciates. It isnot merely that he knows his East End as only those 
who have pleaded day by day at Sessions, or sat day in day 
out as police magistrates, can know it. He revels in it and 
enjoys, he understands it and he feels. Prepared to labour 
and give advice, he is yet most tolerant. Thus, he started a 
relief-station one hard winter; and here were distributed 
blankets—large and white and blue-bordered. Now, grey 
blankets are just as warm, and not nearly so dear; but these 
East-Enders have a prejudice—unreasoning, perhaps, yet not 
unnatural—against grey blankets, and Mr. Williams would none 
ofthem. Again, his remarks on the licensing of public-houses, 
music-halls and dancing-rooms are very rational indeed. He 
had a large licensing practice, and found the old system un- 
satisfactory and haphazard. His examples prove his case. 
With the present system, under which the L. C. C. rules with ab. 
solute sway over house and hall, you infer his discontent. But he 
throws out a suggestion (already referred to in these pages) 
that in the London district the best to grant or refuse licences 
is the stipendary magistrate ; for ‘each one knows his own 
district and its requirements—and what is of still greater 
importance—he is familiar with the character of all licensed 
premises it contains, having them brought constantly under his 
notice. Again, ‘on the whole, I am not disposed to favour 
the closing of public-houses on Sundays’: which is witness 
worth having. His reasons are not always good. The argu- 
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ment, ‘ why is the temperate man to be deprived because some 
people take too much?’ is partial. If it be proved that de 
privation is demanded by the interests of the majority, then the 
minority must put up with it. It is weak to argue that, because 
Scotland has Sunday closing and is not relatively temperate, 
argal early closing is a cause of intemperance. Things are 
not now so bad beyond the Tweed as they were in the days 
when the change-house never shuttered its windows. The 
truth is that in London the majority uses the public-house on 
Sunday rationally and temperately: why, then, should it be 
stopped? Again, to remark, that ‘ the rich man has his club’ 
is to bolster a defensible cause with bad logic. The ‘rich 
man’ is not noisy in his cups ; so it were folly to interfere. If 
the bishops at the Atheneum went for the judges night after 
night, while the men of letters filled up the pauses of the 
stramash with shoutings, and the single-handed ‘copper’ 
declined to interfere, then indeed were legislation and super- 
vision imperative. But that hour is not yet. 

Mr. Williams is best in his legal reflections and reminis- 
cences. Who in effect has ever known the Sessions House 
on Clerkenwell Green thus well? To read the police reports is 
certainly to remark the desire of persons accused to be tried 
at the Old Bailey. It is not that they long to offer themselves 
up as a Sacrifice to offended justice; but they prefer the 
Central Criminal Court before the Sessions, which last, indeed, 
they term the Slaughter House. There convictions are more 
certain, and sentences are harder in proportion to the ofience. 
Mr. Williams seems to approve, and he ought to know; yet 
who can regret that the higher and more experienced judges at 
the Old Bailey should be ever ready to believe in extenu- 
ating circumstances and the possibility of innocence? Mr. 
Williams tells this strange and (he assures us) true tale. An 
‘eminent journalist’ is summoned on a jury. He seeks to be 
excused, and fails ; so he determines to ‘dish’ the Court. He 
gets himself chosen foreman ; he contrives to snatch a verdict 
of Not Guilty in three cases running, though in each the evi- 
dence against the prisoner is unanswerable ; when the judge 
discharges that jury and that ‘eminent journalist’ leaves the 
court without a stain upon his ‘character. True that he had 
taken the most solemn oath that is known to English law: 
that he would ‘the case weli and truly try and a true verdict 
give according to the evidence.’ True that he at once pro- 
ceeded to break that oath, and merely to suit his own con- 
venience let loose three ruftians on society. And had justice 
not been blind, he had certainly been put in the dock without 
further ado. 


CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE 


Craigmillar and its Environs. By TOM SPEEpy. 
Selkirk : Lewis. 


Lines of suburban villas are fast investing Craigmillar Castle. 
Quarries, collieries, irrigation meadows, distilleries, and other 
creations of modern industry are hemming it round. But it 
will be long ere the spirits of feudal romance and of Nature 
are dislodged from their old fortalice in the shadow of Arthur's 
Seat and overlooking the Vale of Esk. Before the tramway 
lets drop the tourist at its gates, before the rarer plants and 
flowers are plucked and the wilder birds and beasts are smoked 
or hunted out of its purlieus, it is well that Mr. Tom Speedy 
should have said his say. He has the practised eye of an 
accurate student of Nature. He knows the Castle and the 
country-side by heart. He gives a conscientious and trust- 
worthy description of the building, outside and in. But you 
feel that he is hardly at home in architectural details. Craig- 
millar with its courtyards and bartisans, its vaulted 
halls and dungeons, its old doorways and _ fireplaces, 
is a remarkable ruin ; but still more remarkable were they that 
abode therein. The old Prestons were men of note in the 
affairs of Edinburgh and of Scotland. One is believed to be 
that Preston of Gorton who shed lustre on himself and the 
‘Hie Kirk’ by bringing home the ‘arm bone of St. Giles.’ The 
Jater owners, the Little-Gilmours, were not undistinguished. 
But Craigmillar was too near at hand and too tempting to 
escape the envy of royalty ; and intermittently it has been a 
house of kings. Report says that here James I1].—that ‘man 
who loved solitariness, and desired never to hear of warre’— 
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caused his handsome, restless brother Mar to be bled to death in 
a warm bath. Darnley thought the place too lonely, and that 
its associations were ill-omened, when he was invited, in the 
Queen’s name, to come thither and get the benefit of the bath 
and the pure air. ‘1 will go with her though she murder me,’ 
he said; but he lodged instead at Kirk o’ Field. Mary, guilty 
or not, passed some of her saddest days at Craigmillar, with 
Darnley and with Bothwell. It is her spirit that haunts the 
scene ; and tradition points out her great sycamore by the way- 
side at Little France, and identifies the kitchen plants that 
clamber about the castle walls as estrays from her garden of 
pot-herbs. And history still recalls that here her sapient son 
excogitated his scheme of sailing to Denmark in search of a 
wife ‘no ain of the haill counsale being present,’ he com- 
placently says. And from Craigmillar David Leslie played 
with his cannon on the retreating host of the Protector with- 
drawing to Dunbar. 

And Romance has been busier than History in the Castle’s 
environs. At the foot of the hill, between it and Dudding- 
ston Loch, is the Laird of Dumbiedyke’s mansion—Peffer- 
mill—converted to base uses; and at Liberton, on the 
brow of the next rise to the southward, they will show you 
where Reuben Butler lived. It was possible to believe in the 
underground passage between the Castle and gaunt and 
gabled Peffermill, until the suburban railway proved that all was 
solid whinstone rock. But there is stilla cranny or two for legend 
to lurk in about The Inch, and Liberton Tower, and Niddrie- 
Marischal ; although Mr. Speedy tells rather lamely the story of 
the ‘ Burnt Grange,’and says not a word about the woeful drama 
of the slaughter of young Somerville by his brother, the Master 
at The Drum. It is the naturalist, after all, who will chiefly 
prize his handsome volume. The neighbourhood is still 
wonderfully rich in beasts and birds. The badger lurks in the 
‘policies’ at Edmonstone; the otter is probably not wholly 
extinct in the Braid burn. Duddingstone Loch and the slopes 
of Arthur’s Seat are happy hunting-grounds for the fowler and 
the botanist. To the spots for scarce plants and rare birds 
Mr. Speedy is an intelligent and entertaining guide. But he 
raises his malison against the Edinburgh birdcatchers, who 
break the Sabbath in the extirpation of larks and other small 
game. ‘An amount of gross Sabbath desecration is continually 
perpetrated by bands of profligate roughs from the city thus 
plying their merciless trade:’ and he appeals to the Legisla- 
ture to put it down, 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


You approach with some suspicion Zhe Art of Teaching and 
Studying Languages (London: Philip) with which Professor 
Francois Gouin has made such a reputation in France that Mr. 
Swan and M. Victor Bétis have deemed themselves justified in 
translating it. Professor Gouin urges us to talk a great deal after 
a child’s fashion, and to follow the natural series of things in 
acquiring a stock of words. His remarks on howa child learns 
a foreign tongue are absurd. The infant’s vocabulary is of the 
smallest ; its mind is unoccupied, its flexible voice organs ‘take 
on’ the accent forthwith. You can’t imitate its artless art for 
you are not a babe. The author’s account of his failures with 
German are amusing enough. He learned the dictionary off by 
heart, was the bondslave of the all-too fascinating Ollendorf, 
and couldn’t talk or read decently; when he became as a 
weanling and all trouble vanished. The plain fact is that his 
previous studies had given him knowledge, though not till later 
did he acquire the power of use. 

Professor Knight has edited, for the Clarendon Press, Words- 
worth’s Zhe White Doe of Rylstone, with the Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle, etc. (Oxford : Clarendon Press). This is not 
the place to discuss the exact position in English literature of the 
greatest of the Lake poets. Men will possibly always differ as to 
that. Professor Knight at any rate is as devoted a Wordsworthian 
as Mr. Leslie Stephen or the late Matthew Arnold, and he has 
done all that zeal, taste, and care could for these selections. 
Specially is he to be commended in that he has not encumbered 
his page with useless and irrelevant notes, as so many of his 
fellow-editors have. The little work is eminently practical. 

One can scarce suppose that Mr. H. W. Gegg Markheim 
intends his edition of Molitre’s Le Mzsanthrope (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press) to be used as a school-book. If so, he has 
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missed his mark, for he has done those things which he ought 
not to have done, and has left undone everything that he ought 
to have done. In a learned, though rambling, introduction 
he discourses on such topics as the representation of French 
plays in England ; contemporary and later criticism of Molitre ; 
what Delaunay thinks of this famous comedy, and how 
well he uses it as a means of instruction at the Conserva- 
toire; the last day of the great writer, and so forth. 
At the end are many notes in which the recondite allusions 
of the text are very thoroughly explained. It is evidently 
assumed that the reader knows a great deal of French. Only 
the advanced student will peruse this edition with pleasure 
and profit. 

In the preface to /irst Steps in German Idioms (London : 
Hachette) the Rev. A. L. Becker asserts that ‘no foreigner ever 
picked up grammatical and idiomatic German from merely 
hearing it spoken or speaking it himself without a conscien- 
tious and indefatigable correcter and good text-book at his 
elbow.’ This is sound common sense, and completely justifies 
the existence of this little book, in which ail the most striking 
as well as many of the less known peculiar turns of Teutonic 
speech are arranged in alphabetical order, with a translation on 
the opposite page. There are some brief but excellent notes, 
of which the philological matter is both interesting and in- 
structive. A selection of a hundred examination papers con- 
cludes the treatise. 

In Hamlet; Questions and Noles (Manchester : 
Mr. Stanley Wood, M.A., has produced a litle volume fitted 
to be of considerable service to candidates for the Oxford and 


Heywood) 


Cambridge Locals, and examinations of the like kidney. It 
is easy to pick holes in such trifles. Thus ; ‘ Quote a reference 
What bird is alluded to?’ seems 
playing it very low down, however wooden the examinee (to 
adopt the vile phrase). ‘Show by reference to the play that 
Hamlet’s character is far too open for him to feel any sympathy 
with politicians, courtiers, and lawyers,’ is a trifle ludicrous. 
On the other hand, the notes are short and to the point, the 
general questions comprehensive, and the brief remarks on the 
In fine, if a 


to the “ bird of dawning.” 


changes of meaning in words of extreme interest. 
pupil goes through the thirty-six pages carefully, it will be very 
difficult to gravel him. 

Two numbers of the ‘ Univ. Corr. Coll. Tutorial Series’ ( Lon- 
con: Clive) deal with the Saéres of Horace (Messrs. Plaistowe 
and Burnett) and selected Satirves of Juvenal (Messrs. Allcroft 
and Burnett). These are part of the reading prescribed for the 
Intermediate Arts and B.A. Examinations of the University 
of London, and the two volumes are for those looking forward 
to those ordeals. In an age of cram, such things have their 
ises. Each is furnished with a brief life of the author to be 
read, an account of his writings, some words on prosody, and 
very copious notes suitable, like the Shorter Catechism, ‘for 
such as are of weaker capacity, and perhaps better fitted to 
attain the end in view than that pithy theological manual. 

Grammars are legion, but as yet there was scarce in English 
a serviceable Grammar of the Dano-Norwegian Language 
As Scandinavia is every summer fuller and fuller of British 
tourists, as her playwrights threaten to hold our stage, and 
her literature is in stock at Mudie’s, the Clarendon Press 
has done well in setting so excellent a linguist as Mr. J. Y. 
Sargent to compile a text-book of her tongue. The book is 
fashioned after older models. There are no exercises, and the 
syntax is rather elaborate. But nobody as yet proposes to in- 
clude the Scandinavian dialects among School Board subjects . 
the work is meant for adult students. They may refer to it with 
great profit. 

Advanced students will consult with advantage the second 
part of Afacmillan’s French ComSosition (London: Macmillan 
by M. Eugéne Fasnacht. A number of extracts from English 
classical authors are given, and on the opposite page is set 
forth a passage on a similar subject from a French writer, 
and so the learner is supplied ‘ with bricks and mortar adapted 
to the structure which it is his arduous task to build up.) A few 
apt notes are added to each extract. The second part consists 
ofa set of French passages on ‘ History (in chronological order); 
Geography, Natural Phenomena, Science, Art and Literature. 
These are carefully chosen, and form very good reading, but 
one cannot see how they are to be made directly available for 
composition, Mr, Macdonald, of Balliol College, Oxford, has 
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edited Dr. Storm’s /vench Dialogues (London: Macmillan) 
for English students. It is claimed that the dialogues deal 
with French ‘as she is spoke’ in the present day. Possibly; 
yet is it not better in such things to trust to a French rather 
than a Scandinavian author? But the book is no doubt a very 
thorough compilation. Mr. F. F. Roget's First Steps in 
French History, Literature and Philology (London : Williams 
& Norgate) presents the students (Edinburgh), for whose use 
it is intended, with aset of ready made opinions which are 
probably quite good enough for them: as also with a certain 
amount of really useful information. 

M. Louis Sers has gathered together in his English Passages 
Jor Translation into French (London: Hachette) a hundred 
extracts from a hundred different authors. The selection is 
variegated. William Beckford, John Bright, Lord Beaconsfield, 
William Black, Colonel Burnaby, Frances Hodgson Burnett— 
to take but the b’s—are laid under contribution. There are no 
notes nor is there any other help. The book can only be profit- 
ably read by ateacher with very advanced pupils. Mr. H. de B. 
Gibbins’s Commercial Examination Papers (London: Methuen 
is a text-book of a novel kind. ‘The papers deal with subjects 
remote from ordinary examinations and with words of which 
the average student of French and German knows naught. 
Even the one on commercial history would be difficu't to 
answer out of the conventional text book, whilst the ten papers 
on business work are so technical that one is inclined to ask, 
‘Are not these things better learned in the counting-house?’ 
The exercises in modern languages are the very thing to teach 
foreign correspondence. In 7he Latin Compound Sentence and 
Exempla Latina (London: Methuen) Mr. A. M. M. Stedman, 
M.A., gives us two fresh books of Latin exercises : the first con- 
sisting of a set of rules, forty-five exercises, and a vocabulary. 
Mr Stedman is educated and has great experience; and these 
two little works will serve their purpose excellent well. 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises (Edinburgh: Blackwood 
contains no less than 6000 graduated examples for senior 
pupils. No difficulty is more commonly experienced by candi- 
dates for examination in arithmetic than that of solving problems 
involving more than can be seen ata glance : here is an endless 
variety of such ware. The capital selection of Papers from 
the recent examinations over the country (with answers) will 
be found eminently useful as tests of proficiency. 


ENGLISH MARTYRS 


Faithful unto Death: an Account of the Sufferings of the 
English Franciscans during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries from Contemporary Records. With an Appen- 
dix and Preface, by Rev. J. Morris, S.J. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


The beatification of the English martyrs has naturally led 
to much re-telling of their story for the improvement of the 
faithful. Carthusians and Franciscans, Benedictines and Jesuits, 
vie with each other in proclaiming the glories of their respective 
orders. In /atthful unto Death a certain J. M. Stone goes 
over the ground that was very thoroughly covered a few 
years ago by Mrs. Hope in her Franciscan Martyrs in England 
The story falls into two divisions—the one separated from the 
other by a considerable lapse of time and by a set of histori- 
cal conditions not sufficiently discriminated by this author. 
The first concerns the victims of Henry VIII. The Franciscan 
friars, or rather a small branch of the order, which followed what 
was called the Rule of Strict Observance, sided with Catherine 
against Anne, and the Pope against the King ;and forty of its 
members were burned, hanged, or cruelly starved ¢2 death. 
We hear very little of any Franciscans during the reign of 
Elizabeth, but under the Stuarts they appeared as missionary 
priests, preserving much of their traditional type—pugnacious, 
turbulent, jealous of their privileges, and always ready to fighta 
bishop—yet leading hard and simple lives, devoted to the poor, 
and morbidly hankering after martyrdom. During the supre- 
macy of the Puritans in the Civil War, and under the Titus 
Oates panic in the reign of Charles II., less than a dozen of 
them sutfered death. 

The story of these later martyrs presents no features of 
special interest, and there is nothing new to be said of then:, 
The main point, perhaps the main object of the present volume, 
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lies in the attempted glorification of the innocence and sanctity 
of Elizabeth Barton, ‘the Holy Maid of Kent,’ the heroine, if 
not the dupe, of the Franciscan friars, and the centre of the 
Papal reaction against Henry VIII. This woman, with the 
aid or connivance of half-a-dozen priests, became a power 
in the country. She saw visions, worked miracles, and 
uttered prophecies. More, Fisher, and Warham believed 
in her, and it is said that she even frightened Wolsey. At 
a moment of national crisis, when as Chapuys writes to 
Charles V., ‘this people is peculiarly credulous, and is easily 
moved to insurrection by prophecies,’ she solemnly announces 
that if Henry marries Anne he shall not be king seven 
months, nor six months, nor, as she said to Prior Goldwell, 
not one month, afterwards, but shall die a villain’s death. 
‘We have nothing to do,’ says her latest apologist, ‘with the 
truth or falsehood of the nun’s revelations.’ But the question 
is surely all-important for a just estimate of Henry’s conduct, 
or of the dua fides of the two friars and other alleged accom- 
plices in her deception and treason. The author, indeed, is 
sensible of the difficulty, and proceeds to show that the 
prophecy was literally fulfilled, and does this— first, by inter- 
polating within the original utterance the words ‘in the 
sight of God,’ which were an afterthought of the nun when 
she was challenged to explain the non-fulfilment of her 
threat ; and then by counting seven months, not from Anne’s 
marriage in November 1532, but from her coronation in April 
1533. Finally, the confession of the nun to Cranmer, that her 
visions were a fraud, is described as a ‘forced recantation,’ in 
which at least she exonerated her friends by declaring that 
‘she alone was responsible for her prophetic utterances’: while 
nothing is said of the confessions of several of her priestly 
accomplices, or of the last words of the nun herself on the scaf- 
fold, when she pleaded that she was but ‘a poor wench without 
learning, puffed up by the applause of men who made their 
profit out of her. 

The beatification of the English martyrs has not been to the 
advantage of historic truth. It is not the fault of the nar- 
rator if their story lack that colouring of myth and legend which 
attaches to the martyrs of earlier ages or remoter localities. But 
there is a sufficiency of worthy and heroic sufferers on the 
Koman side to make it quite unncessary to garble documents 
or distort facts in favour of an unworthy minority. 


VERSES VAIN 


Simultaneously with the revival of business the Minor re- 
sumed his harmless track, and now he warbles under every 
green tree, and plants his foot on every goodly hill except 
Parnassus. Sz/houttes (London: Mathews) is surely the work 
of a poet: but of one wayward and misguided. Mr. Arthur 
Symons is not by any means of the merely incompetent ; but 
he tries to realise impressions beyond the power of speech. He 
chooses to be not a poet but a decadent: not a singer with 
a manner of his own, but an ape to Verlaine and Baudelaire. 
Yet, when the face peeps from behind the mask, when Mr, 
Symons chooses to be himself and simple, the result is pretty 
pleasing. Failing to achieve the impossible, he has made 
his book in some sort interesting on account of the oddity 
and remoteness of his theme. Thus in his ‘ Javanese Dancers’ 
you find lines that scan not, rhymes that halt, and essentially 
prosaic words he has not skill to render ornate and dignified 
in their context. Again, he tries to compass an effect by 
iterating either a word or a vocal sound: 

‘Night and the down by the sea 
And the veil of rain on the down 
\nd she came through the mist and the rain to m: 
l'rom the safe warm lights of the town, 
The rain shone in her hair, 
And her face gleamed in the rain ; 
And only the night and the rain were there, 
And she came to me out of the rain.’ 
The repetition of the ‘open A’ goes far to drive one crazy. 
Verlaine can do that sort of thing: Mr. Symons can only 
seriously attempt it. ‘True, in a poem called ‘In Fountain 
Court’ he has succeeded, but there the effect of simplicity 
is reached by a studied complexity in the metre, not, as in our 
quotation, by deliberate laxity in the handling. Again, such 
tanzas as ‘ Morbidezza,’ or ‘ Kensington Gardens,’ or ‘ Music 
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and Memory’ are no better than ‘put-up jobs’: such affecta- ( 
tions as the iteration, the prosaic beat, and the weak concent I 
twixt rhyme and rhyme are irritating by their very transparency. 
On the other hand, in ‘After Love,’ ‘An Angel of Perugino, 


‘Perfume,’ ‘At Dawn,’ and ‘On the Heath’ Mr. Symons has 
written verse that 13 well-nigh poetry. And the success of 
these very pretty things is due entirely to the fact that, avoiding 
all cheap trickery, he has exercised the art of weaving right 
and chosen words in a rhythmical order which in itself conveys 
delectable and fit sensations. 

‘Foolish but respectably foolish’ is the phrase that best 
characterises the work of the She-Poet unendued with a double 
portion of inspiration. Lady Lindsay has a pretty gift of 
rhyme, with fluency and a rather daring fancy. But her poems 
for children in A String of Beads (London: Black) are spoilt 
by a certain opposition in the author’s mind to the methods of 
child-thought. She can neither be as a child, nor speak to the 
youngster in its own language. Sheis at her best as the indul- 
gent parent 

Those big weary eyes are closing to 

\s the sweet wild flowers and daisies do, 

And that dear little head seems too tired to bear 

Its beautiful burden of golden hair. 
Miss Jeanie Morison’s .7/0/us (London : Blackwood) is dedi- 
cated to the manes of Whittier and Tennyson. But it ts 
adorned with mottoes from Browning and the Bible. ’Tis a 
somewhat sordid romance with many morals, told in Brown- 
ingese : in lyrics unmusical but ‘ replete with suggestion.’ S/. 
John (London: Digby), a religious poem by Mary Beale, 
paraphrases the apostle’s teaching in swinging, commonplace 
stanzas. Miss Constance Finch has dedicated 7ke Vision of a 
Beginner (London: Digby) to Jean Ingelow: otherwise her 
whole vocation is endless—and intolerable—imitation. 7he 
Story of a Life (London: Digby) is rather vigorously told by 
Esther Powel, in the chastest manner of our Sims. Her 
philosophies are but rhodomontade. Year éy Year (London: 
Unwin), by Mary L. Hankin, is a series of rather neat and 
very sincere lyrics whose charm is not altogether destroyed by 
the author’s inability to discover the fittest word. 

Two volumes, now, of the Austin Dobson type. In IVi/low and 
Wattle (Edinburgh : Grant) Mr. Robert Richardson imitates his 
master’s ballads and rondeaux rather happily. He is always 
intelligible, frequently amusing, and once—in his parody of 
Ingoldsby—really to be complimented. Unto his Dobson, Mr. 
Madison Cawein has added Browning. In the one manner 
he writes thus : 
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A blaze of living thunder—like a leap ‘ 
Momental spouting, balds the piled storm, m4 

fi 
The ghastly mountains and the livid ocean, ee 
‘The towering crag, then blots the sight's commotion. 


Probably his sight’s commotion was blotted when he wrote 
thus: 
O golden month, dost guess 
No man may touch her dress 
And yet keep sober? 
Indeed, Moods and Memories (London: Putnam) consists en- 
tirely of Dobsonisms and_Browningisms—like 
Hangs stormed with stars the night, 
Deep over deep— 
long-winded, incomprehensible, vaguely sentimental. Browning 
ruled also at the birth of Morituri te Salutant (Orpington : 
Allen). The anonymous author indulges in ‘dramatic’ solilo- 
quies and dramatic lyrics, of which ‘ Zout pour ? Honneur’ alone 
is readable: to saynomore. Mr. R. Warwick Bond has a fancy 
for intricate measures and an uncouth familiarity of diction. Of 
all the ‘poems’ in Am Ode fo the Sun (London: Kegan Paul 
we fancy but one, ‘An Old Air, wherein the curious may discover 
a pretty lyric. ‘The rest is feeble in expression, obscured with 
many vague subtleties of speech, and by no means clear of 
obviousness. Obvious also are the Far/y Poems (London: . ’ 
Kegan Paul) of Sir John Cust who in 1850 viewed current 
events with the eye of a Wordsworth ani wrote of them in 
couplets like Hayley’s. Some Latin verse at the end, es- 
pecially a translation of the Zwoe Voices, redeems the 
volume from the charge of nothingness. Ze /’vems (London : 
Sonnenschein) of the late Dr. Henry Lowndes were not worth 
reprinting : and Sardonicus (London : Scott) is a very feeble j 
satire (howbeit, on the right side), dedicated to Lord Randolph < 
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Churchill : the occasional and municipal verse with which Mr. 
Hedley has eked out his volume deserves no notice. Mr. E. 
Harold Begbie, whose God of Fools (London: Digby) is con- 
fessedly immature, has some gift of satire. His manner is 
modelled upon Pop2’s, and often he gets no better a result than 
this— 
Content to think of bodices and skirts, 
She reads her Zola and full oft she flirts 
The heart lies dormant while the body thrives— 
. And these are England's daughters, I:ngland’s wives. 
Finally, A Glance of Life (London: Eyre) has a few good and 
many ungrammatical lines. The author prefers the ‘view 
complete though passing’ to ‘a glance into a world of moving’ 
since it shall be ‘to mind and intellect a force amassing.’ He 
is quite entitled to a preference intelligible only to himself. 
The greater part of Mr. Palgrave’s Amenophis (London: 
Macmillan) is occupied with hymns and sacred poems, 
clearly and at times elegantly written, but packed with com- 
monplaces and overladen with double-barrelled adjectives. 
The ‘secular poems’ bear the same defect. Mr. Palgrave’s 
volume is in the right line of succession from the prize- 
poem: only the undergraduate has become a professor and 
preacher. It were beside the mark to insist upon the 
facile verbosity which spoils Mr. George Barlow’s long ode, 
A Lost Mother (London : Sonnenschein)—rather a collection 
of beautiful thoughts thana poem. Zhe End of Time (Lon- 
don: Putnam), ‘a poem of the future’ by Dr. L. G. Barbour ; 
The Song of America and Columbus (New York: Daily In- 
vestigator Office), by Kinahan Cornwallis ; from H/eart to Heart 
London: Kegan Paul) can only be criticised disrespectfully. 
Therefore it is as well to say nothing about them. 


ALCUIN 
Alcuin, and The Rise of Christian Schools. By ANDREW 
FLEMING WEstT. London: Heinemann. 


Alcuin is a neglected name. Every school-boy knows, pos- 
sibly, that he was a priest, and had something to do with Karl 
the Great (we used to call him Charlemagne ere we knew 
better) ; but that is about all. This iniquity of oblivion is not 
undeserved. Alcuin wrote much: yet his works have no 
meaning for us ; he was an influence in the world, but we can- 
not trace his effect. And yet for those who love the by-ways 
and dark corners of history, what so fascinating as the School- 
man? Alcuin stands illumined by the very earliest rays that 
broke the medieval darkness. He was of the Middle Ages, yet 
he had just a touch of the Modern. The old civilisation was a 
failure. ‘ The glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome’ had declined upon the practice of a sensuality more or 
less refined. And ‘whilst the barbarian trampled with his 
Scythian hordes the farms of Catullus and Virgil, the old 
literature was ousted by the Bible. The Puritan spirit is much 
older than the Puritans: it is a permanent human emotion ¢ 
and it was never more active than in the earlier Christian cen. 
turies. It made an end of all such trifles as brilliancy of verse, 
the charm of style, the sweep of philosophy. And then the scale 
turned, and men began once more to hunger and thirst after— 
not righteousness but—knowledge. 

Alcuin, though he knew it not, was one of the first to feel the 
motions of the new leaven: hence his zeal in the cause of 
education. There is not much in ‘his life. He was born in 
735, at or near York; studied in the Cathedral School there: 
was master of that school ; travelled perhaps as far as Rome. 
Then, in 782, he went to the Court of Karl the Great at 
Aachen, which the vulgar do call Aix-la-Chapelle ; acted as 
private tutor to the Emperor, and his family ; and was made 
Minister of Education. Now, Karl the Great was just as eager 
to learn as he was resolute to fight and make love; and 
Alcuin, though he did not spare rebuke, worked hard to con- 
tent this noble zeal for knowledge, and had much to do with 
the famous Capitulary of 787, whereby the heads of all the 
monasteries were urged to addict themselves to learning and 
teaching. In other proclamations it was ordained that every 
one should send his son to study letters: and this was but a 
pious aspiration, for the era of the board school was not yet. 
The subjects were first the Scriptures, next some parts of 
Aristotle in Latin, and last some fragments of Roman litera- 
ture. In 796 Alcuin was appointed Abbot of St. Martin’s at 
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Tours, and there he remained learning, teaching, writing ti'] 
his death in 804. During these last years he corresponded 
steadily with Karl. Once the Irish scholars (they called them 
all Scote//’) were making a great noise about the calculation of 
Easter ; and Alcuin was strong for the Roman as against 
the Hibernian view; and Karl, who had great delight in 
theological controversy, was specially interested in this very 
point. He tried to induce Alcuin to come back to Aachen, 
and debate it with the Irishry; but the old man was not to be 
moved. He left the matter to his successor Theodulf. And 
Theodulf is recorded to have written a satire ‘setting forth 
the utter perverseness and worthlessness of the self-confident 
Scotellus or Irish scholar.’ 

Mr. West gives acomplete descriptive list of Alcuin’s writings. 
Frankly, the sum total is?naught. To correct the barbarous 
Latinity of his age, he gives many rules in his Orthography, 
Thus: ‘ Write vacca with a v if you mean a cow ; but write it 
with a 4 if you meana berry.’ (The ingenious Mr. Churton 
Collins cannot sure have seen this information: else had he 
forthwith convicted the elder Weller of the grossest plagiarism). 
Then, Coe/ebs, a bachelor, is defined as one ‘ who is on his way 
ad coelum’: a very monkish and unworldly view, There are 
hundreds of verbal quibbles and absurdities : as ‘What is the 
tongue? The whip of the air. What is air? The guardian of 
life. What is life? The joy of the happy ; the expectation of 
death’; and so forth, and so forth. Again, he has a number 
of arithmetical puzzles. Thus, you are to kill three hundred 
pigs in three batches on three successive days : an odd number 
to be killed in each batch. Of course, the problem won’t work 
out : in which impossibility lies the fun. You shall achieve a 
like result, says Alcuin, if only thirty pigs be taken. Assuredly 
those monks of Tours were a longsuffering race: else had their 
revered Principal found ratsbane in his porridge as well as 
halters in his pew. ‘The vale best discovereth the hill,’ and 
the converse is true. Alcuin was one of the highest spirits of 
his time. What, then, was the mass of humanity? 


OLD AND NEW 
The intent of the Diary of an /dle Woman in Constantinople, 


by Frances Elliot (London: Murray), is to compass ‘ some re- 
vival of Greek-Byzantine and Turkish history on the very sites 
where such thrilling scenes are enacted.’ The plan of it is in 
this wise: Mrs. Minto Elliot goes to St. Sophia, the Hippo- 
drome, or elsewhither, and gives you (1) her impressions of it, 
as it is and was, and (2) some stirring events connected with it, 
culled from ‘Gibbon, Von Hammer, Lamartine, Théophile, 
Gautier . . .. and various handbooks, English and German.’ 
The idea is not amiss, but the book is to be read with caution. 
In the first place, the author starts with a rigid determination to 
judge the Unspeakable One by Western standards : ‘A race, to 
me cruel, and with the senseless cruelty of fanatics, ignorant, 
stolid, with rare exceptions which do not affect the rule ; in- 
different and repulsive to everything but their own world.’ And 
yet : ‘ Sir Alfred (Sandison) has a high opinion of the Turks, but 
much dislikes the duplicity of the Greeks. He says half the 
crimes and cruelties fathered on the Turks are done by the 
Greeks, so cruel as brigands and robbers. The Turk, he 
says, if not provoked, is proud, kind, and gentle, and does not 
condescend to petty crimes. And Sir Aljred knows well? But 
if the words italicised be true, either kindness and gentleness 
are repulsive to Mrs. Elliot, or she has made a mistake, 
The other fault is a most superfluous exclamatory style. There 
is too much blood and lust and use of the historic present, 
and too much of fictitious conversation and historic fact. 
On the other side, Mrs. Elliot has been diligent, and some of 
her book is interesting enough. She looks for a day when 
‘the Greeks again shall pass in triumph through the Golden 
Gate. But is Sir Alfred Sandison, who knows well, also of her 
opinion ? 

Not even the hand of a master can achieve such drawings 
or plates as shall teach the student anatomy : he must literally 
have it at his finger ends if his knowledge is to help him 
in his future surgical work. The mere surface relations of 
nerve-vessel and tendons will not serve his purpose: he must 
know the texture of tissues and the lie of muscle and tendon 
in his finger tips. Still, he cannot always be in the dissecting 
room: he must occasionally read his anatomy at home, and 
good plates will vastly better the effect. Still more usefu. 
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may be plates to the busy practitioner far from a medical 
school, who may wish to refresh his memory on structural 
relations before an operation. There are many illustrated 
classics of Anatomy, and the facts of it do not change : so 
that we cinnot as‘ for originality in Déssections Illustrated, A 
Grraphic Hin tbv0k for Students of Human Anatomy, Part /. 
Th: Upper Lim} (Loadon : Whitt iker), by C. Gordon Brodie, 
F.R.C.S., Middlesex Hospital Medical School. But the plates 
are well done, elegantly coloured, accurate, intelligib'e, and 
very fairly cheap. 

Dr. George Matheson of St. Bernards, Edinburgh, a con- 
spicuous preacher of the Church of Scotland, has produced 
a singularly able book in Zhe Distinctive Messages of 
Old Religions (Edinburgh: Blackwood). In divers chapters— 
no lucidity in modern theology rivals Dr. Matheson’s—he 
reaches a conclusion as to the distinctive messages of ancient 
religions ; and he then finds them places in a sort of Christian 
Pantheon of his own. When you eliminate his poetry you 
may find reason to dout if his Utopia of religions be not a thing 
of cloudland. But if it be a place impossible in Calviu’s 
Christianity, there miy be room for it in a Christianity of later 
times. And if meanwhile you cannot accept Dr. Matheson’s 
work as a scientific production, you may yet take it for a 
masterly creition. And the latter is higher than the former : 
eve as the heaven i; hizher than the earth. 

We have al-o received 7he Standard Electrical Dictionary 
(London : Crosby Lockwood), T. O'Conor Sloane, which is a 
concise and practical handbook of the words and terms 
employed in elec‘rical engineering ; a new edition of Songs 
and Sonnets of Shavespeave (London : Macmillan), edited by 
F. T. Palgrave, being the latest instalment of the excellent 
re-issue of ‘The Golden Treasury’ series ; a popular illustrated 
edition 0° A History of Modern Europ? (London: Cassell), by 
C. A. Fyffe ; an-w edition, being the thirteenth, of Every Alan's 
Own Lawyer (London: Crosby Lockwood); a new edition, 
being the sixth, of a Han thook of the River Plate (Vondon : 
Kegan Paul), by M. G. and E. T. Mulhall; /ndian Clubs 
London: Bell), by G. T. B. Cobbett and A. F. Jenkin, being 
the new volume of the admirable ‘All-England Series’; and 
The Dog Owners Annuu (London: Dean), with articles by 
experts. 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
NATIONAL LIFE ANb CHARACTER: 


\ Forecast. By CHARLES H. PEARSON, late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, sometime Minister of Education in Victoria. 8vo, cloth, 
10s. Net. 
7/MES.—‘ A very remarkable and striking book. Mr. Pearson's specu 
lations on the future of national life and character are certainly a notable 
sign of the times. 


THE GOSPEL OF LIFE: Thoughts Intro- 


juctory to the Study (Christian Doctrine. By BROOKE Foss 
Westoos r, 2. D., Bs Aer Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, ¢ 


A NEW NOVEL... 


A BORN PLAYER. By Magy Wesr, Author 


of ‘ Allegro.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME ’ MR. H. A. JONES'S PLAYS, 


THE CRUSADERS: 


Modern London Life. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, Author of ' The 
Dancing Girl,’ ete. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By 


OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the Victoria Uni 
versity College, Liverpool. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
I:xtra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SCOTSMA N.-—' Whether from its purely scientific aspect, or viewed as 
a biography, the book is equally valuable. Like all works which do any- 
thing like justice to the science of the stars, it will inspire its readers with 
an intense interest in so infinite a field of knowledge. .... Well written 
as it is, and with such a subject, the book deserves to be widely rea‘. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A.; Edited by Mrs. 
Rk. GREEN and Miss KATE NorGATE. Vol. IL. (containi ng Parts 
XI. to XN.). With Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, net. 
«* Cases for binding 1s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—' Vhe illustrations are exactly what their name implies. 
They lighten up the history. Indeed, they are a ‘short history” in them- 
selves.’ 

THE SPEAKER. —'‘ <A collection so varied and complete of all that 
pictorial art can do in preservation and reproduction of young England 
during its nine centuries of childhood and adolescence has never yet been 
brought together, much less wedded to written history.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN'S HISTORY PRIMERS, 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By ARABELLA BUCKLEY, Author of ‘ History of England for Begin- 
ners.’ Pott 8vo, Is. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY. 


ADZUMA; 
Or, THE JAPANESE WIFE. 
A Play. 
BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.1. Author of ‘The Light 
of Asia,’ ‘ Potiphar's Wife,’ ete. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





[Now ready. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAKING OF AUSTRALIAN 


HISTORY. By Sir HENRY PARKES, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-75, 1877, 1878-79. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 


‘No more significant contribution to the current history of the British Empire has 
been made for a long time than is c seeiaiedh inh ‘one cemaiaiin volumes.’ 
Times. 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND: being 


a Record of Excavation and Exploraton in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
BENT, F.S.A., F.R.G.S, With a Chapter on the Orientation and 
Mensuration of the Temples by R. M. W. SWAN. With 5 Maps and 
Plans, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 
_ ‘The book 1s most interesting reading. .... Even if the subject were not so 
interesting in it elf, it is so lucidly explained that the book would still be 
attractive. Dail Graphic. 


THE LAND OF HOME RULE: being an Account of 
the History and Institutions of the Isle of Man, By SPENCER 
WALPOLE, Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of ‘A History 
of England 1815-1858.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [/n a few days. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricuarp A. 
PROCTER and A. COWPER RANYARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illus- 
trations in the ‘lext. Ato, 30s. 

* Will be acceptable to all students of astronomy in its more ‘pop ular aspects, alike 
for the lucidity of its sr ae se copiousness of its matter, and the attractiveness ot its 
illustrations.’— Z7izmes. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 


THE CREED, OR A PHILOSOPHY. by the Rev. 


TROMAS Moz.ey, M.A. Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College, 
etc, Crown 8vo, 7S. 6d. 
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By L. P. SHIRRES, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge ; Member of 
Her Majesty's Bengal Civil Service, and sometime Finance Under- 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo, és. 


THE DECALOGUE. By E tizanerH Worpswortn, 


Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Author of ‘ Ilustrations o 
the Creed. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 
SOME LIGHTS OF SCIENCE ON THE FAITH: being 


the Bar — Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, 
DD. D.. mnON ¢ f Windsor, formerly Bishop o if Sydney, Metropolitan of 
New South W ales, al id Primate of Australia. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A MORAL DILEMMA: A Novel. 


SON. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA: a Story. By L. B. 


WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ etc, New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TWO KEW VOLUMES OF 7HE ‘SILVER LIBRARY.’ 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


Four Le is s delivered at the Royal Institute in February and May, 
1870. Bs sy F. MAX MULLER, Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. By Ricuarp A. 


PROCTOR, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH vanes No. 363. 


By ANNIE ‘THOMP- 


1. THE PENURY OF RUSSIA. 6. THE DROPMORE PAPERS. 

2» THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICs. > THE LIFE AND WORKS OI 
SON. DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

» THE PILGRIMS OF PALES- 8. THE ALCHEMISTS OF EGYPT 
TINE. a REECE. 

4. SIR JAMES RAMSAY'S LAN- tHE AGRICULTURALCRISIS. 
CASTER AND YORK. 10. THE GREAT IRISH CONSPI- 

. COLOUR BLINDNESs. RACY. 

Ex by S. R.G ARDINER, M.A., ies eee ane e, Oxford; 


Ass isted by Rex INALD L. Pooir, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 29, J AUAnY, 1893. Price 5s. 

I. {rticles,—FOLKLAND. By Professor ViINOGRADOFF. 
rHE BULL LAUDABILITER. By Miss NorGate, 
MARY AND ANNE BOLEYN. by James GAirpDner. 
VILLARS. By His Honour Judge Witiiam O'Connor Morris. 

2, Notes and Documents.—A Charter of Henry I. (1123) : Edited by J. H 
Round—Cistercian Students at Oxford in the | Rede Century: by A. G 
Little -Sermons for the Festivals of St. Thomas Beckett, etc., probably by 
Archbishop Stratford; Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray A Letter from 
Antonio de Guaras to the Irish Rebels: Edited by R. Garnett, LL.D.—The 
Defence of Jalalabad ; by Major W. Broadfoot. 

3. Reviews of Books—4. List of Historical Books recently pub- 
lished—5S. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ra STREET. 
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WORKS BY W. &. HENLEY. 


| DEACON BRODIE. 
THREE PLAYS - ADMIRAL GUINEA. 


| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vyo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . contains passages of 
such delightful E nglish as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatie feeling, the mottest passage in English prose drama of the present 

century. Admiral Guine Th is brilliant piece of workmanship is incom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an acfad/e play this is it.’ 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Queen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . and gives to all 
who have a fezling for elegant Giction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Sean Austin .... the characters are in- 
dlvidualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. . Admiral Guinea. ... the 
sieep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF "MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JoHN Frorio. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, Vol. I. small gto. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, rss. net. 
Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 
*,* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promise s at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 
St. James's Gazette.—‘We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


RSES. By W. - HENLEY. Foolse ap 8vo, xiiand1o4 pp. Price 
5S. “net. Printed by Ce stable on special paper with rough edges. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid lig ght, 

Times. —‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 

Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past -master of his craft. 
. These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 

Professor Minto in Ze Bookman— Mr. Henley’s 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. py w. &. nesiey. Thira 


Edition, 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. Hor, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there ts fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . - » Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘<A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 
Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. ‘He nley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 


“ Volun- 


Essays in Apprecia- 


XII-235 pages. 


uncompromising, of the art critics. .... He is a master of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 
Athenzum.— The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 


for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader... .. He possessess a wide range of 
reading, cal insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine to ulty of nm aking x just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY, Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right. : 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best antholégies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 








8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 351, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
I. THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 
Il. ARCHITECTURE, A BUSINESS, A PROFESSION, 
OR AN ART? 
Ill, BISHOP LIGHTFOOT, 
IV. ISRAEL. 
V. A SCHOLAR AND TRAVELLER OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. 
VI. PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION, 
VII. THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA, 
VII. TOWN HOLDINGS. 
IX. CONSERVATISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLAD S; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 

‘ These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. ‘There are ne re llads in the English 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” 
Scott.’— Spectator 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





language more stirring 
worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 





44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CariTat SUBSCRIBED. . ‘. *. <6 » £2,000,000 0 oO 
Paip Up, . e ° ° ' e ° . 251,093 15 oO 
RESERVE FuND . . ° ° : 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL . 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camp BELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—Princes STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :-—= 
4$ per cent. for One and Two Years. 
a. « for Three and Four Years, 
5 * for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Erxuram. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting: 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLanpD Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Syirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprictors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO 


LEITH AND LONDON, 


Janu 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— Shipping Announcements, 











Notes, | The Nationalists and the Dynam iters. 
the Far East. By C. W. Radcliffe Cooke. 
Railway Reform. Behind the Door. By H. B. Marriott Pp O M S 
\n Illustrious Convert. Watso 
foe mang gi ¢. ( Peds me e: Life in Australia, j a & a Al L TEAM ERS FROM 
he Dangers of the Shallow, The Unfortunate Traveller 
Things Legal. Shooting. 
Hie Jacct ; se aed 4 Stic. LONDON TO 
Phil or ye The German npire ac BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
he Sky-Sign Authentic. Nascitur Non bit, ‘ BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and +} Every Week. 
. Burlington House. Novels and Tales. MADRAS via BOMBAY ‘ a 
That Deil o , Dun lee.’ Old and New. 
Books of the Week. OAOHIN A” MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
A STRAITS, JAPAN, | 

ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ; peyery, 

ASSOCIATION. TASMANIA, ‘NAPLES and ALEX- 3 ~— 

£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO {£1100 IN FIVE YEARS. ANDRIA . . ° ‘ : 
At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— ae 

after a stringent Z4’ree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER Cheap Return Tickets. 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED F U NDS— £1,752, 500. London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. Situ, LL.D. 




















SLOAN & SON, [NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 











49 BROUGHTON STREET, BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roan, BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
E D | N B U R G H. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals, CALCUT7A. ZANZIBAR. 
9 MADRAS. MoOMBASSA. 
MARSHALL S COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
Bom BAY. | TOWNSVILLE, 
BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; RORRaCwEe, | oeemaneen 


BAGHDAD. 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W i 














‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ . 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from Mall Gurariv, Hannay. Sewes & Co., 4 Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, — 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, )} EDINBURGH AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
se . = r 7 yop ° . 2NE y, r h 
Banque and Decorative Fueniture, [PAVE LONDON sy aLsEANATE FRIDAY 
and COLOMBO. ' >. een ‘air P 
oe Cc oO I E, (F. GREEN & CO.. and ( Head Offices— 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., i PEnCHURCE ANEIUM, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch Se ne NcHU RCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 


Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Comm ces, ‘ 
, _ em + : ; ic sp 
Oriental Carpets and Embroidevies. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios, to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.V 


PRESERWYVES } CLOTHES. 








ENUS DE Rite Y, 
TRADE MARK | 
Fett 


SAYES RUBBING. 


HANDSOME CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1892 & 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


Anyone desirous of possessing a ‘*Venus” Clock or Watch (warranted to keep corre ect time) can 
obtain one free of cost by sending to Messrs. Foseph Watson and Sons, Whitehall Soap Works, 
Lied s, their full name and « Addres sand VENUS SOAP WRAPPERS, as follows -— 


For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4-in. Dial, will be pent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's ; Handsome) Watch will be sent. 
For 500 Wrappers, a Lady’s - - ( Keyless } Watch will be sent. 
—_ Dh” 








i. 











THE STATUE, “YENUS DE MILO,” in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. 
For 26 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any address. Size 17}in. by I4in., mounted. For 60 Wrappers, a 








similar picture, handsomely framed, will be sent. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


000 BEDROOM SUITES MAPLE & CO” 


TO SELECT FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W 


N APLE & Co.—1000 BEDROOM SUITES at from 10.000 BEDSTEADS, , \ APLE 
i i 





BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 


BEDSTEADS 
10,000 BEDSTEADS 
IRON AND BRASS 

BEDSTEADS 


& CO., have seldom less um in 10 o00 BED.- 
























































7os. to £300, forming a selection without parallel a Oe BRASS aND IRON STEADS in stock, Comprising some 600 various 
n the w id, i in every conceivable variety of style and 3 x F] In sTOCK, patterns, in sizes from eft. 6in. to sft 6in. wide, ready for 
ray and —T dencsigti on r Ap _ at prices a f from 9s. 94. to 150 Guineas _ - =A deli - A veers the i. he =t" ase i if ¢ le come d. 
ro 3 Tos. TO 300, lus Treaduy Suiting every Class 0 ' . iad a2 c ahaa - ? . Aha ¢ ae ¢ rom 
residence. Every one about to furnish should visit the igns only, where but a Fale 1 stock is ng is thus 
Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture. ) avoided, 
~ a a Bo ee -a_f 
. , 
Q CHILDREN'S BEDSTEADS 
BEDROOM SUITES y ——~—+ 
SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 
INEXPENSIVE SS WSS 
Sa ~ == BEDSTEADS FOR 
ARTISTIC SS = ~~ 
amas. aneene = S 2 5 HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c. 
\ APLE & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 
HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- VE and Children’s Bedsteads, as well as Bedsteads 
wood, consisting of a handsome wardrobe, with shaped CRactestel Colshegu o for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Public 


Post Free, Institutions, 


Varieties, px 


A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 


bevelled plate-giass door and large drawer at bottom, 
yst free, 


dressing chest with large shaped top bevelled glass affixe d, 
also jewel drawers and brackets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven N APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, 
top. high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complet 4 The largest and m 


London. 


st convenient furnishing 





at ends, three chairs, £11 15s. aft. 38/-; 3ft. Gin. 42/-; 4ft. 49/6; aft. 6in. 52/6. establishment in the world. 
Sold only tn 1 Packets, and 
z p the Tobacco tn fine sm ne condition 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing med and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


Wark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 





Vhe following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 
THE PI PE I N LHI WORKEHOU SE. — The picture sek tas yur Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing aw ay at an empty . has t ed th hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 


Alps, and signs himself Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 

Review of Reviews fora eme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
rdinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purpe es of so-calle ed charity ; but 

this scheme of yours appeals at eto the ympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 

would at on tart a collecting box for t fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 

unfortu npels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next n'ne months I can how- 

ever, ao a he tu conts te a pound of oe : Fee nsider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“pr AYERS WAVY r UT ” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
SERIES. 


FIRST SECOND SERIES. 


SIR F. LEIGHTON 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 
ZOLA. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. a — CECIL RHODES. 

C. S. PARNELL. Hie wry poem. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SAR LORD. SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. ORD SWOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 

C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 

SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. BLAINE. cmanite GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NE!ILL S'R G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACHE. LEO X 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FABRAR. 
M. DE BLOWITZ., 


SA 
HENRY ‘IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 


Bedford Street, W.C. 
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